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1 ‘* Well, why don’t you let me embrace | purse; that which Corilla had sent to 
MISCELLANY. my daughter and lay her at sir canon’s the canon with her daughter, and which 
CONSUELO.* feet, that — ”’ had not been opened. He took it and 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
IIT. 


After the insinuation she had thrown | 2rtdget, ‘* have the goodness to let that | house and never to set foot in it again, 
out, a few minutes before, respecting | Child alone; ’’ and expressing himself in | under any pretext whatever. On these 
Consuelo’s connection with the fat canon, | Italian with much elegance, though with |conditions, and that you never allow 


the sight of the latter produced upon 
Corilla somewhat the effect of a Medusa’s 
head. But she gained confidence at the 
thought that she had spoken in Venetian, 
and saluted him in German, with that 
mixture of embarrassment and effrontery 
which characterizes the look and the very 
physiognomy of the woman of bad life. 
The canon, usually so polite and gracious 
in his hospitality, nevertheless did not 
rise nor even return her salutation. Cor- 
illa, who had inquired much about him 
at Vienna, had been told by every body 
that he was extremely well-bred, a great 
lover of music, and incapable of severely 
reproving a woman, especially a canta- 
trice. She had intended to go and see 
him and fascinate him in order to prevent 
his speaking against her. Butif, in such 
affairs, she had the kind of wit which 
Consuelo wanted, she also had that non- 
chalance and those desultory habits, 
which belong to disorder, laziness, and, 
though this may seem out of place, to 
unneatness. All these feelings are at- 
tached to the life of gross organizations. 
Effeminacy of body and mind render 
powerless the effects of intrigue, and 
Corilla, who had an instinct for all sorts 
of treacheries, had rarely the energy to 
conduct them well. She had. therefore 
put off her visit to the canon from day to 
day, and when she found him so cold and 
so severe, she began to be visibly discon- 
certed. 

Then, seeking to recover herself by a 
bold stroke, she said to Consuelo who 
stil] kept Angela in her arms: 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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** Dame Coriila,’’ said the canon, in 
the same dry and coldly satirical tone, 
with which he had formerly said, dame 


threw it at Corilla’s feet, adding: ‘‘ we 
have nothing to do with it and do not 
wish it. Now, I request you to leave my 


a slowness rather too accented, he thus | yourself to utter a word respecting 
continued, without moving his cap from | the circumstances which have forced us 
his head; ‘‘during the fifteen minutes | into relations with you, we promise you 
I have been listering to you, though 1am the most absolute silence respecting all 
not very familiar with your patwis, I have | that concerns you. But if you act other- 
understood enough to warrant me in tel- | wise, 1 warn you that I have means you 
ling you, that you are, by far, the most know not of of letting her imperial ma- 
impudent jade I have ever met with in |jesty hear the truth, and that you may 
my life. Still, 1 believe you more stupid | suddenly exchange your theatrical crowns 
than wicked, more cowardly than danger- | and the applause of your admirers, for 
ous. You comprehend nothing that is |a residence of some years in a Magdalen 
beautiful, and it would be a waste of | asylum.”’ 

time to attempt to make you comprehend | Having spoken thus, the canon rose, 
it. I have only one thing to say to you: | made a sign to the nurse to take the 
that young girl, that virgin, that saint, as child in her arms, to Consuelo to retire 
you called her just now in mockery, you| with Joseph to the extremity of the 
pollute by speaking to her; therefore | apartment, and with his finger pointed 
speak not to her again. As to this child | out the door to Corilla, who, terrified, 
which was born of you, you would dis- | pale and trembling, rushed out convul- 
grace it by your touch: therefore touch | sively and as if distracted, without know- 
it not. An infant is a holy being; Con- ing where she went nor what was pass- 
suelo has said it, and I have understood | ing about her. 

her. It was from the intercession, the| The canon, during this kind of impre- 
persuasion of Consuelo, that I dared to cation, had felt an honest man’s indigna- 
take charge of your daughter, without | tion, which, little by little, had rendered 
fear that the perverse instincts she might him truly powerful. Consuelo and Jo- 
have inherited from you would some day |seph had never seen him thus. The 
make me repent of it. We said to each habit of authority which is never lost in 
other that divine goodness gives to every a priest, and also, the attitude of royal 
creature the power of knowing and prac- |command which passes somewhat in the 
tising what is good, and we resolved to ‘blood, and which, at that instant, betrayed 
teach her what is good and to make it the son of Augustus IJ., clothed the 
pleasant and easy to her. With you, it | canon, perhaps without his knowledge, 
would be far otherwise. From this day, with a kind of irresistible majesty. Co- 
therefore, you will. no longer consider rilla, to whom no man had ever thus spo- 
this child as yours. You have abandoned ken in the austere calmness of truth, ex- 
it, ceded it, given it; it no longer belongs perienced more fear and terror, than her 
to you. You remitted a sum of money to furious lovers had ever excited in her by 
pay for its education, —’’ He-here made their outrages of vengeance and contempt. 
a sign to the gardener’s wife, who, di- Italian and superstitious, she was really 
rected by him an instant before, had taken afraid of that ecclesiastic and his anath- 
from the wardrobe a tied and sealed ema, and fled terrified through the gar- 
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den, while the c 


canon, exhausted by an| seeing her thus. 
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en nner nena SOON A eae 
Instead of throwing off| cannot sing for a long time,” said Corilla, 








effort so contrary to his habits of benev o- | ‘her mantle and hood with the haughty | in a lond voice, so that from the throne 
lence and cheerfulness, sank upon his | movement and careless air she usually on which she was seated she could be 


chair, pale and almost fainting. 


While hastening to aid him, Consuelo | 


involuntarily followed with her eyes the 
agitated and tottering steps of poor Coril- 


la. She saw her stumble at the end of 


the alley and fall upon the grass as if she 
had made a false step in her trouble, or 
could no longer support herself. Carried 


away by her good heart, 


'whom?t’’ 
pest 
and considering 


the lesson more severe than she would | 


have had strength to give her, she left the 
canon in the care of Joseph, and ran to 
her rival who was suffering under a vio- 
lent nervous attack. Unable to calm her 
and not daring to lead her back to the 


priory, she prevented her from rolling on 


the ground and tearing her hands with 


the gravel. Corilla was as if crazy for 


some moments ; but when she reeognized | 


the person who was assisting her and who | 


endeavored to console her, she calmed 


herself and became of a bluish paleness. | 
-am engaged for the second parts, and 


Her contracted lips kept a gloomy silence, 
and her dull eyes were not raised from 
the ground on which they were fixed. 
Still she allowed herself to be conducted 
to her carriage which was waiting for her 
at the gate, and entered it, 
her rival, 
* You are very ill,” 


supported by 


said Consuelo, 
frightened at the alteration in her fea- 
tures. 
you, I will return on foot.’’ 
all answer, pushed her rudely back, then 


without saying a single word. | 


** Let me go a little distance with | 
Corilla, for; 


looked at her a moment with an impene- | 


trable expression. And suddenly, burst- 
ing into a paroxysm of 
her face in one of her hands, making 
with the other a sign to her coachman to 
drive off, and lowering the blind of the 
earriage between her and her generous 
enemy. 
On the 


the last rehearsal of 


next day, at the hour for 


Antigono, Consuelo 
was at her post, and waiting for Corilla 
in order to begin. 
servant to say that she would come in 
half an wished her 
at all the devils, said he was not at the 
that he 
would not wait ior her, and pretended to 


Madam Tesi, pale and suffer- 


hour. Caffariello 


command of such an abigail, 


go away. 


sobs, she hid | 


little consequence to us. 


The latter sent her. 


ing, had wished tobe present at the re- | 


hearsal, 
rilla’s expense ; 
extended thereog behind the 
painted like a folded curtain, 


she had had a stage sofa 
brought, and 
first wing, 
which in the familiar dialect of the green 


room, is called Harleguin’s cloak, she 


in order to amuse herself at Co- 


calmed her friend and insisted on waiting 
for Corilla, thinking it was to avoid her, 


criticism that she hesitated to appear. 
At last, more pale and 
languishiag Tesi herself, 


Corilla arrived, 


than madam 


who recovered her color and strength on, 


‘assumed, she let herself fall upon a. 
throne of gilt wood which had been left. 
at the baek of the stage, and spoke thus. 
to Holzbauer in a faint voice : 
ager, I declare to you that I am horribly 
ill, that I have lost my voice, that J 


have passed a terrible night — ”’ (‘* with | 
asked the Tesi languishingly of | agitated group which had formed around 
Caffariello) —‘** and that for all these) 


reasons,’’ continued Corilla, ‘‘ it is impos- 


sible for me to rehearse to-day and sing 
to-morrow, unless I resume the part of 
Ismene, and you give that of Berenice to | 


another.”’ 
** Do you dream of it, madam? ”’ 
Holzbauer, as if struck by a thunderbolt. 


‘*Is it on the eve of performance and | 
when the court has fixed the hour, that 


you can bring forward an excuse! ”’ 


** You will have to consent to it,’” re-| 


plied she, resuming her natural voice, 
which was by no means gentle. ‘I 


there is nothing in my contract can com- 
pel me to perform the first. It was a 
desire to oblige which induced me to ac- 
cept them on the failure of madam Tesi, 
and not to interrupt the pleasures of the 
court. Now I am too il] to keep my 
promise, and you cannot make me sing 
against my will.’’ 

‘* My good friend, you will be made to 
sing hy order,’’ said Caffariello, 


it. This is a misfortune to be added to 
all those you have been willing to encoun- 
ter in the course of your life 
You ought to have 
little sooner. 
You presumed too much upon your pow- 
ers. You will suffer fiasco ; 


Jate to repent of it. 


made your reflections a 


I shall so sing 
as to make the audience forget that the 
part of Berenice exists. 
also, in her little part of Ismene, will 


make amends to them, and every body | 
rm: . } 
This is | 


will be satisfied except you. 
a lesson by which you will profit, or 


by which you will not profit another | 


” 


time. 


** You are much deceived as to the mo- | 
replied Corilla with | 
‘*1f [ were not ill, I could. 


tives of my refusal,”’ 
assurance. 
perhaps sing the part as well as any 


other; but as I cannot sing it, there is | 
one here who will sing it better than it! 
has yet been sung in Vienna, and that no. 
Thus the per-| 
formanee will not be put off, and I will | 


later than to-morrow. 


with pleasure resume my part of Ismene 
which does not fatigue me.”’ 


‘“Then you think,” said Holzbiuer, | 


surprised, *‘ that madam Tesi will be well | 
enough to-morrow to sing her part! ”’ 


‘““] know very well that madam Tesi 
- ‘ 


‘Mr. Man- | 


etied | 


“and 
you will sing badly ; we are prepared for 


but it is too | 


that is of | 


The Porporina | 


heard by the Tesi, extended upon her 
sofa ten paces from her: ‘‘see how she 
is changed, her face is frightful. But I 
have said that you have a perfect Beren- 
ice, and here she is,’’ added she, rising 
and taking Consuelo by the hand to draw 
her into the middle of the anxious and 


her. 

| ‘*Met’’ cried Consuelo, who thought 
she was dreaming. 

| ‘ You!’’ eried Corilla, pushing her 
upon the throne with a convulsive move- 
ment. ‘* Now you are a queen, Porpor- 
ina, you are in the first rank ; it is 1 who 
place you there, I owed you that. Do 
not forget it!”’ 

In his distress, Holzhauer, on the 
point of failing in his duty and perhaps of 

being forced to give in his resignation, 
could not refuse this unexpected relief. 
He had in fact seen from the style in 
which Consuelo performed Ismene, that 
she could also perform Berenice in a su- 
perior manner. Spite of his aversion to 
her and Porpora, he had at this moment 
but one fear, which was that she would 
not accept the part. 
' She did indeed excuse herself, and 
seriously ; and cordially pressing Corilla’s 
hands, begged her, in a low voice, not to 
make for her a sacrifice which gave her 
so little satisfaction, while in her rival’s 
/mind, it was the most terrible expiation 
and the most fearful submissiou she could 
Corilla was not to 
Madam 
| Tesi, terrified by the serious competition 
| with which she was threatened, would 
have wished to try her voice and resume 
her part were she to expire the moment 
afterwards, for she was seriously indis- 
but she did not dare. It was not 
allowable at the court theatre, to give 
way to those caprices to which the good 
natured sovereign of our days, the good 
public, submits so patiently. The court 
expected something new in this part of 
Berenice; it had been announced; the 
empress depended upon it. ‘* Come, de- 
cide,’’ said Caffariello to the Porporina. 
‘* This is the first sensible thing Corilla 
has ever done in her life ; let us profit by 
it.”’ 

‘* But I do not know the part; I have 
not studied it,’’ said Consuelo; I shall 
not be able to know it by te-morrow.”’ 

‘* You have heard it; therefore you 
know it, and you will sing it to-morrow,” 
suid Porpora at last, in a voice of thun- 
der. ‘‘Come, noe more nonsense, and 
stop this debate. We have wasted more 
than an hour in babbling. Sir manager, 
‘let the vielins commence. And you, 
Berenice, to the stage! no book! down 


impose upon herself. 


be shaken in her resolution. 


| posed ; 


: 
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with that book! when you have rehearsed | not where to find I will not say emotion, | was making speak, and he often stopped. 
three times, you ought to know all the) but gravity to pronounce them. What a| frightened, thinking that he saw Androm- 


parts by heart. 
know it!” 

‘* No; tutto, o Berenice,’’ sang Corilla, 
who had again become Ismene. 

** Tu non apri il tuo cor.”” 

** And now,’’ thought that girl, who) 
judged of Consuelo’s pride by her own, 
** all that she knows of my adventures will | 
seem to her of little consequence.”’ 

Consuelo, whose prodigious memory 
and all powerful facility Porpora well 
knew, did in fact sing the part, music and 
words, without the least hesitation. | 
Madam Tesi was so struck by her acting | 
and her singing, that she found herself) 
much more ill, and was carried home 
after the rehearsal of the first act. The 
next day, it was necessary for Consuelo | 
to prepare her dress, arrange the strokes | 
of her part and go over the whole care- 
fully, by five o’clock in the evening. 
Her success was so complete, that the 
empress, on going out, said: ‘* That is) 
an admirable young girl; decidedly 1 
must have her married; I will think 
about it.’ | 

On the day after, they commenced the | 
rehearsal of Metastasio’s Zeno/na, music 
by Predieri. Corilla still insisted on 
yielding the first part to Consuelo. Mad- 








am Holzbauer sang the second this time; 
and as she was a better musician than! 
Corilla, this opera was much better stud- | 
ied than the other. Metastasio was de- | 
lighted to see his muse, which had been 
neglected and forgotten during the war, 
recover favor at the court and excite en- | 
thusiasm at Vienna. He almost thought 
no more of his troubles; and, urged by 
the benevolence of Maria Theresa, and 
by the duties of his office, to write new 
lyrical dramas, he prepared himself, by | 
reading Greek tragedies and Latin class- 
ies, to produce some one of those master- 
pieces which the Italians in Vienna and 
the Germans in Italy placed without cere- 
mony above the tragedies of Racine, of 
Corneille, of Shakspeare, of Calderon, 
above every thing, to speak openly and 
without false shame. 

It is not in the very midst of this histo- | 
ry, already so long and so full of details, 
that we shall further impose upon the | 
reader's patience, perhaps long since ex- 
hausted, by telling him what we think of 
Metastasio’s genius. ‘That can be of |it- | 
tle consequence to him. We shall there- 
fore only repeat what Consuelo said of it 
in private, to Joseph. 

‘* My poor Beppo, you could not believe 
the difficulty I find in playing these parts | 
which are called so sublime and so pathet-_ 
ic. It is true that the words are well ar- | 
ranged, that they flow easily from the 
tongue in singing; but when I think of 


the personage who utters them, | know | the physiognomy of the persons whom he, 


lations! 


makes me shudder. 


self said all that I heard. 


I tell you that you do | strange medly has been made by model-| ache or Ariadne appear before him. O! 


ling antiquity to the fashion of our own|I learned and divined more in a month 
time, and bringing upon the stage in-| from those readings, than I should in a 
trigues, passions and moralities, which | whole life spent in repeating M. de Me- 
would be appropriate, perhaps, in the| tastasio’s dramas, and if the composers 
memoirs of the margravine of Bareith, bad not introduced in the music the feel- 
of baron de Trenck or of the princess of | ing and the truth which are wanting in 
Culmbach, but which, in Rhadamistes, | the action, I believe I should sink under 
Berenice or Arsinoe, are absurd anachro- | the disgust I experience in making grand- 
nisms. During my convalescence at Gi-| duchess Zenobia converse with landgra- 
ant’s Castle, Count Albert often read to| vine Eglé, and in hearing field-marshal 
j me to make me sleep ; but I did not sleep, ; Rhadamistes dispute with ensign Zopire. 
| and listened with all my might. He read|/O! all that is false, egregiously false, 
to me the Greek tragedies of Suphocles,/ my poor Beppo! false as onr costumes, 
of Esehylus and Euripides, and he read | false as the blonde-colored wig of Caffa- 
them in Spanish, slowly but clearly and | riello Tiridates, false as madam Holzbau- 
| without hesitation, though he had the! er’s deshabillé Pompadour in the Armeni- 
Greek text before him. He was so well | an shepherdess, as prince Demetrius’ rose- 
versed in ancient and modern languages, | colored knit breeehes, as these scenes 
that you would have said he was reading| which are here beside us, and which are 
an admirably written translation. He en-| as much like Asia as the abbé Metastasio 





_deavored to make it literal, he said, that! is like old Homer.” 


from the scrupulous exactness of his in-| ‘‘ What you have just said,” replied 
terpretation I might comprehend the ge- Haydn, ‘‘ explains to me the reason why, 
nins of the Greeks in all its simplicity. | feeling as I do the necessity of writing 
What grandeur, Dio Santo! What poe- | operas for the theatre, if indeed I can 
try and what wisdom! What gigantic! ever attain to that, 1 am conscious of 
personages, what pure and strong charac-| more inspiration and hope when I think 


‘ters, what energetic situations, what deep| of composing oratorios. There, where 


and true sorrows, what heart-rending | the puerile artifices of the stage do not 
and terrible pictures, he made pass he-! continually give the lie to the truth of 
fore me! Still weak, my imagination feeling, in that symphonic scale where all 
still under the influence of the violent | is music, where soul speaks to soul by the 
emotions which had caused my illness, I ear and not by the eye, it seems to me 


was so overpowered by what I heard, that the composer can develop all his in- 


that I imagined myself, when listening to | spiration and carry the imagination of his 


him, to be by turns Antigone, Clytemnes- | audience into truly elevated regions.”’ 
tra, Medea, Electra, and to play in per- | While conversing thus, Joseph and 
son those terrible and sad dramas, not ip-| Consuelo, waiting the coming of others 


ona stage in the glare of the foot lights, ‘for the rehearsal, walked side by side 


but in horrible solitudes, upon the thresh- | along a great back scene which was that 
olds of yawning grottos, or under the evening to be the river Araxes, and 
columns of ancient porticos, by the light' which in the half light of the stage, 
of pale fires, where I bewailed the dead was then only a broad band of indigo 
and conspired against the living. I heard | stretched out among great splashes of 
those heart-rending choruses of the Tro- ochre, destined to represent the moun- 
jan women and the Dardanian captives. | tains of the Caucasus. These back- 
The Furies danced around me—to what | scenes, when prepared for the perform- 
strange rhythms and what infernal modu- ance, are placed one behind another, so as 
I never think of it without a to be rolled upon a cylinder at each 
feeling of pleasure and of terror which | | change. In the intervals which separate 
Never shall I expe- ‘them, the actors walk during the perform- 
rience, upon the stage, in the realization | ance; the supernumeraries sleep or ex- 
of my dreams, the same emotions and the change pinches of snuff, seated or lying 
same powers which I then felt stirring in| in the dust, under the drops of oil which 
my heart and brain. There, for the first | ‘slowly fall from the badly secured lamps. 


time, I felt myself to be a tragedian, and During the day, the actors walk along 


I conceived types of which no artist had | these narrow and dark alleys, repeating 
furnished me the models. There I com- | their parts, or talking of their private 
prehended the drama, the tragic effect, concerns; sometimes listening to the |it- 
the poetry of the theatre; and as Albert tle secrets, or surprising the deep machi- 
read, I inwardly improvised a chant upon | ‘nations of other promenaders conversing 
which I imagined that | followed and my ‘quite near to them without seeing them, 
I sometimes | behind an arm of the sea or a public 
surprised myself in the attitude and with | square. 

Fortunately, Metastasio was not upon 
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the other bank of the Araxes while the|he dared to ask him. The fact was that 
inexperienced Consuelo thus poured out|the professor’s mind had taken a new 
her artist’s indignation to Haydn. The|turn. Maria Theresa, talking of music 
rehearsal began. It was the second of| with the Venetian embassador, had re- 
Zenohia, and it went on so well that the | curred to her fixed idea of matrimonioma- 
musicians of the orchestra applauded, ac-| nia, as Consuelo called it. She had told 
cording to custom, with their bows upon | him that she should be pleased to see that 
the body of their violins. Predieri’s mu-| great cantatrice establish herself perma- 
sic was charming, and Porpora led with | nently at Vienna by marrying the young 
more enthusiasm than he had been able to | musician, her master’s pupil; she had 
feel for that of Hasse. The part of Tiri-| obtained information respecting Haydn 
dates was one of Caffariello’s triumphs, | from the embassador himself, and the lat- 
and he did not wish to be offended at ter having said much in his favor, assur- 
their dressing him like a Parthian war-j|ing her that he displayed great musical 
rior, while they made him warble like | powers and especially that he was a very 
Celadon and talk like Clitander. 
lo, if she felt her part to be false and’ him to bring about the marriage, promis- 





Consue- | good Catholic, her majesty had wae 50 








him violently in love. He thought that 
by not thwarting him in his relations with 
her, he would give him the means of 
making his attentions acceptable ; that by 
informing him, at fit time and place, of 
the empress’ designs and his own con- 
sent, he would inspire him with the cour- 
age of eloquence and the fire of persua- 
sion. In fine, he suddenly ceased to 
abuse and disparage him, and allowed 
free scope to their fraternal freedom, 
flattering himself that matters would ad- 
vance more speedily than if he openly in- 
terfered. 

Porpora, in not sufficiently doubting of 
success, committed a great mistake. He 
exposed Consuelo’s reputation to slan- 


stiff in the mouth of a heroine of antiqui- ing to make a comfortable provision for| der; for it was only necessary that Jo- 


ty, at least found in it a woman’s charac-| the young couple. 


The idea pleased M. | seph should be seen twice in succession 


ter agreeably drawn. It presented at the | Corner, who loved Joseph tenderly and| with her behind the scenes, for all the 





same time a kind of similarity to the 
frame of mind in which she was between 
Albert and Anzoleto; and forgetting en- 
tirely the Jocal color, as we say now-a- 
days, to represent only human sentiments, 
she perceived that she was sublime in 
that air, the text of which she had so of- 
ten felt in her own heart: 


Voi leggete in ogni core ; 
Voi sapete, o giusti Dei, 
Se son puri i voti miei, 
Se innoceute e la pieta. 


She did not require the glance of Caffari- 
ello, who was not restrained that day by 
the presence of the Tesi and who admired 
in good earnest, to confirm her in what 
she already felt, the certainty of the irre- 
sistible effect she should produce with 
that splendid passage upon all audiences 
and under all possible circumstances. 
She thus found herself quite reconciled 
with her part, with the opera, with her 
comrades, with herself, with the stage in 
a word ; and spite of all the imprecations 
she had uttered against her profession an 
hour before, she could not help feeling 
one of those inward thrills, so sudden 
and so powerful, that it is impossible fur 
any one who is not an artist in something, 
to understand what ages of labor, of de- 
ceptions and sufferings they recompense 
in an instant. 


a. 
In his quality of pupil, still half-servant 


music and of studying, even under a ma- 
terial point of view, the arrangement of 
operas, obtained permission to glide be- 
hind the scenes when Consuelo was sing- 
ing. For the last two days he had re- 
marked that Porpora, at first quite disin- 
clined to adinit him thus to the interior 
of the stage, had authorized him to do so 


‘had already given him a pension of seven- | people of the theatre to proclaim her love 
| ty-two franes a month that he might con-| for that young man, and poor Consuelo, 
tinue his studies with freedom. He) confiding, and without foresight like all 
spoke of it warmly to Porpora, and the | upright and pure souis, never thought of 
latter, fearing lest his Consuelo should | anticipating the danger and guarding 
persist in her idea of retiring from the | against it. Thus, from the day of this 
stage to marry a gentleman, after having | rehearsal of Zenoina, all eyes were open- 
‘hesitated and resisted a long while, (he|ed and all tongues let loose. In each 
would have preferred above every thing | wing, behind each scene, the actors, the 


that his pupil should live without mar: | 
riage and without love,) at last allowed 
‘himself to be persuaded. To strike a 


Haydn's compositions, and confessed that 


| been so much pleased, was Beppo's. 


could give him a good direction and help 


in fine, that the situation of a cantatrice 
married to a composer might be a very 
advantageous one. The extreme youth 


of the couple and their slender resources 
| would make it necessary for them to de- 
vote themselves to labor without other 
ambitious hopes, and 


Consuelo would 
thus be chained to the stage. The maes- 
He had received no an- 
swer from Riesenburg any more than 
had Consuelo. This silence made him 
|fear some resistance to his views, some 


tro consented. 


project on the part of the young Count. 
‘‘If lean marry or at Jeast betroth Con- 
‘suelo to another,’’ thought he, ‘‘I shall 


‘have nothing more to fear on that|scenes by Metastasio. 
| 


| score.”’ 





a d ; great blow, the embassador showed him | 
At this instant she was conscious of a/| 


true emotion and of a deserved triumph. | te :; 
P) | the serenade en trio with which he had | happy betrothals. 








choristers, the employés of al] sorts who 
were walking about, made their remarks, 
malicious or good-natured, accusing or 
benevolent, respecting the scandal of that 
nascent intrigue or the freedum of those 

Consuelo, 


entirely occupied by her 


Porpora acknowledged that they dis-| part, by her artist's feelings, saw, heard, 
played the germ of great talent; that a 


and suspected nothing. Joseph, dreamer 
as he was, absorbed by the opera they 


him by his advice to write for the voice ; | were singing and that which he meditated 


in his musical soul, caught, indeed, some 
whispered words and did not understand 
them, so far was he from being flattered 
by a vain hope. When he overheard in 
passing, some equivocal sentence, some 
cutting observation, he raised his head, 
looked around, searched for the object 
of these satires, and not seeing any, fell 
again into his meditations; for he was 
profoundly indifferent to all talk of the 
kind. 

Between each act of the opera, they of- 
ten gave a comic interlude, and that day 
they rehearsed the Impresario delle Cana- 
rie, a collection of very gay and comic 
Corilla, who 
played in it the part of an exacting, im- 


| The difficulty was to bring Consuelo! perious prima donna, was absolutely per- 
to Porpora, Haydn, desirous of hearing | to this resolution. ‘To advise her to it| fect, and the success she usnally had in 


would have inspired her with the idea of 
‘resisting. With this Neapolitan tact, he 


this farce consoled her a little for the sac- 
rifice of her great part of Zenolna. Dur- 


said to himself that circumstances must) ing the rehearsal of the last part of the 


| produce an insensible change in the young 
girl’s mind. 
Beppo, and Beppo, though he had over- | 
come love in his heart, showed so much | 
zeal, admiration, and devotedness for her, | 


She felt a friendship for | 





interlude, and while waiting for that of 
the third act, Consuelo, somewhat op- 
pressed by the emotion of her part, went 
behind the back scene, between the hor- 
rible valley bristling with mountains and 


with an air of good nature, even before | that it was easy for Porpora to imagine | preciprces, which formed the first decora- 
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‘tion, and that good river r Araxes, bor-| were not more inspired when Count Al- 


dered by most delightful mountains, which | bert was reading the Greek tragedies to 
was to appear in the third scene, agreea- | you! . 

bly to refresh the eyes of the feeling| ‘Oh! what pain you give me!” cried 
spectator. She was walking rather fast, | Consuelo, suddenly becoming pale and 
forwards and backwards, when Innepii | withioowleg her arm from Joseph’s. 
brought her fan which she had left upon | ‘‘ Why do you pronounce that name? It 
the prompter’s box, and of which she|is a sacred name which ought not to be 
made use with much pleasure. T he | heard in this temple-of folly. 
instinet of his heart and Porpora’s volun- | rible name, which, like a thunderbolt, 


tary inattention, mechanically impelled | drives back into night all the illusions| 


It is a ter- | 
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cept under the influence of this emotion. 
I have heard it said by all the musicians, 
all the actors with whom I have con- 
versed, that without this delirium or this 
trouble, they could do nothing; that in- 
stead of becoming more calm with age 
and habit, they became always more im- 
pressable at each embrace of their de- 
mon.”’ 

** This is a great mystery,” said Con- 
suelo, sighing. ‘‘ It does not seem to me 


9 


Joseph to join his friend; the habit of and all the phantoms of gilded dreams!’ | that vanity, the jealousy of others, the 
confidence and the need of sympathy al-| ‘‘ Shall [ say it, Consuelo?’’ resumed | mean desire of triumph, can have so sud- 
ways made Consuelo receive him joyful-| Haydn, after a moment’s hesitation ; | 'denly seized upon me and transformed 
ly. This double movement of sympathy | | « Pe can never resolve to marry that | my whole being in the course of a single 
at which the angels in heaven would not man,’ day. No! I assure you that in singing 
have blushed, fate had decreed should be| ‘‘ Be silent, be silent, I have prom-| that prayer of Zenobia and that duet with 
the occasion and the cause of strange mis-| ised ! ”’ Tiridates, in which Caffariello’s passion 
fortunes. We know very well that our; ‘* Well! if you keep your promise,| and vigor carried me away like a whirl- 
lady novel-readers, always in a hurry to| you can never be happy withhim. You! wind, I thought neither of the public, nor 
reach the denouement, think ‘ the more | leave the stage? renounce your life as| of my rivals, nor of myself. I was Zeno- 
mischief the better sport; ’’ we beg them an artist? It is too late by an hour.| bia; I thought of the immortal gods of 
to have a little patience. | You have tasted a joy, the remembrance | Olympus with an entirely Christian ardor, 
** Well, my friend,’’ said Joseph, smil-| of which would be the torment of your! and I burned with love for that good 
ing upon Consuelo and extending his| life.” | Caffariello, whom I cannot look at off 
hand; ‘* it seems to me that you are no | ‘** You terrify me, Beppo! Why do the stage without a smile. All that is 
longer dissatisfied with the drama of our | | you say such things to me to-day ?”’ | strange, and I begin to think that, as the 
illustrious abbé, and that you have found; ‘‘ 1 know not: I say them as if in spite | ‘dramatic art is a perpetual lie, God pun- 
in your air of the prayer, an open win- ‘of myself. Your fever has passed into, ishes us by striking us with the madness 
dow through which the demon who pos- my brain, and it seems to me that when | of believing in it ourselves and of consid- 
sesses you can take his flight in good|I go home | shall write something sub-| ering as real what we do to produce il- 
earnest.”’ ‘lime. No doubt it will be something! lusion in others. No! It is not permit- 
“Then you think I sung it wellt’’ | ridiculous. No matter; I feel full of| ted to man to abuse all the passions and 
‘*Do you not see that my eyes are | genius for the moment.” all the emotions of life in order to make 
red?’”’ ‘** How gay you are! how tranquil you | of them a play. He wishes us to keep 
“Ah! yes, you have wept. ‘That is/are! while I, in the midst of this fever of|onr souls healthy and powerful for true 
good. So much the better! [am glad | | pride and joy of which you speak, feel an affections, for useful actions, and when 
to have made you weep.”’ intense sadness and would like to laugh we defeat his ends, he punishes us and 
‘* As if it were for the first time! But| and weep at the same time.” 
you are becoming an artist, as Porpora | ‘* You suffer, 1 am sure; you must, ‘God! God! The will of God! 
wishes you to be, my good Consuelo. suffer. At the moment when you feel’ There lies the mystery, Consuelo! Whe 
The fever of success is excited in you. | your power burst forth, a dismal thought: can penetrate the designs of God towards 
When you sang in the bye-paths of the | seizes upon and freezes you a4 ‘us’ Would he give us, from our cra- 
Boehmer-wald, you indeed saw me weep| “ Yes! that is true; what does it dles, these instincts, this need of a cer- 
and you wept yourself, moved by the | mean?” |tain art, which we never can stifle, if he 
beauty of your song ; now it is altogether; ‘‘ It means that you are an artist, and | intended to proscribe the use we are call- 
another matter; you smile with happi- | that vou have imposed upon yourself as a ed upon to make of them? Why, from 
ness and are thrilled with pride on seeing | duty the cruel obligation, arena to’ my childhood, did I take no pleasure in 
the tears you cause to flow. Come, | God and yourself, of renouncing art.’ the plays of my little comradest Why, 
courage, my Consuelo,. you are prima | ‘“* Yesterday it seemed to me that it/ ever since I have beem my own master, 
donna in the full sense of the term!”’ —| was not so, and to-day it seems to me have I applied myself to music with an 
‘Do not tell me so, friend. I shall |that it is. 1am nervous, and these agita-| eagerness from which nothing could dis- 
never be like her.’’ And by her ges-| tions are terrible and fatal, as I see. I) tract me, with an assiduity which would 
ture she indicated Corilla who was sing- | had always denied their impulse and their | have killed any other child of my aget 
ing on the other side of the back-scene,| power. I had always entered upon the Repose wearied me, labor gave me life. 
upon the front part of the stage. |stage with calmness, with a conscientious | It was the same with yourself, Consuelo. 
** Do not misunderstand me,’’ resumed | and modest attention. Now I am no| You have told me so a hundred times, 
Joseph, ‘‘ I mean to say that the God of| longer mistress of myself, and if I had to| and when one of us related his history to 
inspiration has conquered you. Your) appear at this moment, it seems to me | the other, the latter thought he heard his 
cold reason, your austere philosophy and | that I should commit some sublime follies own. Yes, the hand of God is in all, 
the recollection of Riesenburg have in| or miserable extravagances. The reins| and every power, every inclination is his 
vain struggled against the spirit of| of my will slip from my hands; I hope I work, even when we do not understand 
Python. This is what fills you to over- | shall not be so to-morrow, for this emo-| is object. You were born an artist, 
flowing. Confess that you pant with| tion partakes both of delirium and ago-| therefore you must be one, and whoever 
pleasure; I feel your arm tremble in| ny.” ee you from being one will kill you 
mine ; you face is animated and I naar ‘Poor friend! I fear that it will al-| or give you a life worse than the grave.” 
never seen in you the look you now wear. | ways be so henceforth, or rather I hope; ‘‘ Ah! Beppo,’’ cried Consuelo in con- 
No, you were not more agitated, you so; for you will not be truly powerful ex- | sternation and almost distracted, “ if you 


'makes us mad.” 
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you would do.” 
** What then, dear Consuelo? 
not my life belong to you? ” 


were really my friend, I well know what! while we make vain efforts to ascertain 
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Consuelo therefore let her eyes wander 
where we are. Every thing is vague, | absently over this singular edifice, and 


Does|every thing floats and seems ready to|the poetry of that disorder was revealed 


fall to pieces. You see a man who works | to her for the first time. At each extrem- 


‘You would kill me to-morrow as/ tranquilly upon the rafters and seems up- | ity of the passage formed by the two back 


soon as the curtain falls, after I have been 
truly an artist, truly inspired, for the first 
and last time in my life.’’ 

**Ah!”’ said Joseph with a sad gaiety, 
**T would rather kill your Count Albert 
or myseif.”’ 

At this moment, Consuelo raised her 
eyes in a melancholy revery toward the 
wing which opened before her. The in- 
terior of a great theatre, seen by day, is 
so different from what it appears to us 


from the hall by lamp-light, that it is im- | 


possible to form an idea of it when one 


| acoustic effect. 


| held by spiders webs ; he may appear to scenes, opened a dark and deep wing in 
| you like a sailor climbing the shrouds of | which figures passed from time to time 
(a vessel, or like a gigantic rat sawing like shadows. Suddenly she saw one of 
and gnawing the worm-eaten timbers. | those figures stop as if to wait for her, 
You hear the words which come you and she thought she saw a gesture which 
_know not whence. They are uttered called her. * Is that Porpora?’’ asked 
eighty feet above your head, and the she of Joseph. ‘* No,”’ said he, ‘* but it 
strange sounding of the echoes huddled | is doubtless some one who has come to 
| together in every corner of this odd-shaped | notify you that the third act is to be re- 
‘dome brings them to your ears, distinct | hearsed.”’ 

‘or confused, as you make a step in one| Consuelo hurried forward, directing her 
direction or another, which changes the | steps towards the person whose features 
A horrible noise shakes | she could not distinguish because he had 


has not seen it thus. There is nothing | the seaffuldings and is repeated in pro-| drawn back to the wall. But when she 


i 
more sad, more gloomy, and more fright- longed whistlings. 


ful than that hall buried in obscurity, in 
solitude and silence. If a human 
should show itself distinctly in those box- 
es closed like tombs, it would seem like a 


face 


spectre and would make the boldest actor | 


recoil with fear. The fitful and dim 
light, which falls from several windows 


in the roof at the back of the stage, glan- 


Has the roof given | was three feet from him, and was about to 
way! Has one of those weak balconies question him, he glided quickly through 
cracked and fallen, burying poor workmen | the neighboring wings and gained the 
beneath its ruins? No! it is a watchman | bottom of the stage, passing behind all 


sneezing, or a cat rushing after her prey | the scenes. 





across the precipices of that suspended 
Before you become accus- | into which we think we enter, as in our im- 


; | agination we bury ourselves in the depths of 
tomed to all these objects and all these | ij. canvass. Well! if in real life we should 


labyrinth. 


/noises, you are afraid; you know not! find one of his pictures, were it composed of 


ces aslant over scaffoldings, torn scenes | 


and dusty boards. Upon the stage, the 
eye, deprived of the illusion of perspec- 
tive, is astonished at that contracted space 


‘ing, and that which is not distinguished 


where so many persons and passivns are 


to act, representing majestic movements, 


imposing masses, ungovernable emotions, 


which will seem such to the spectator, | 
and which are studied, measured to a line, | 
so as not to interfere and be confused or | 


But if the 
stage look small and mean, on the other 
hand, the height above it intended to re- 


strike against the scenes. 


ceive so many decorations and to move so | ) ' 
| affecting to the imagination than all the pre- | luresque vision common (0 many organiza- 


| tended illusions of the stage, when lighted | lions, 


much machinery, appears immense, freed 
from all those scenes festooned in clouds, 


in architectural cornices or verdant boughs | 


which divide it in certain proportions to 
In its real dis- 
proportion this elevation has something 


the eye of the spectator. 


austere, and, if in looking upon the stage, 
you would think yourself in a dungeon, 
on casting your eyes upwards, you would 
believe yourself in a Gothic church, but 
in a ruined or uwfinished one ; for every 
thing there is dim, unformed, odd and 


incoherent. Ladders without order for 


the use of the machinist, placed as if 


what is happening, nor against what un- | objects more contemptible still, of broken 
heard of apparitions you must arm your- | > so ney sees wen i 

, a light dimly throws its illusion over it; if the 
self with courage. You understand noth- | chiar’oseuro there displays that essential art 
which is in the effect, in the assemblage, in 
_. | the harmony of all existing things without 
by the eye or by the thought, that which | man’s intervention, man knows how to find it 
is uncertain and unknown, always alarms | there, and he delights in = + es . he 

ae . ‘ 7 , | enjoys it as a conquest which he has made, 

the imagination. The reasonable | It is almost Lopeniie to explain in wards 
idea you can form, on first entering such those mysteries which the pencil of a great 


a chaos, is that you are about to be pres- | master unfolds intelligibly to all eyes. On 


a rage |seeing the interiors of Rembrandt, of Ten- 
ent at some senseless mummery in the lab- | jers, of Gerard Dow, the most common eye 
oratory of a mysterious alchymy. * will recall the reality which nevertheless 


$$ —___—____—_____—__—. | had never struck it poetically. To see this 
* And still, as every thing has its beauty | reality poetically, and to make of it in 
for the eye which knows how to see, those | thought, one of Rembrandt’s pictures, it is 
theatrical limbos have a beauty much more | only necessary to be endowed with the pic- 


most 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








and prepared for the hour of performance.| But to deseribe this picture and make it 
| have often asked myself in what that beau- | pass by words into the mind of another, re- 
ty consisied, and how it would be possible | quires a power so ingenious, that in attempt- 
for me to describe it, if I wished to impart|ing it, 1 declare [I am yielding to a whim 
the secret to the mind of another. What, it; without hope of success. The genius en- 


| will be said, can external objects, without | dowed with this power, and which expresses 


} 


|'why, upon different planes of the picture ; | poet. 


by chance and thrown without apparent | 


motive against other ladders which are 
not distinguished in the confusion of these 
indistinct details; piles of oddly shaped 
beards, scenes upside down, the design 
of which presents no meaning to the 
mind ; ropes interlaced like hieroglyph- 
ics; nameless fragments, pulleys and 
wheels which seem prepared for unknown 


punishments; all this resembles those 


color, without form, without order and with- | it ia verse, (a much more prodigious thing to 
out distinctness, assume an aspect which | attempt,) has not always succeeded, And 
speaks to the eye and tothe mind? Only a yet I doubt, whether, in our age, any Mtera- 
painter could reply; “ Yes, | understand.” | ry artist can approximate to the results he 
He will recall the Philosophy in Meditation , bad obtained in this style. Read a piece of 
of Rembrandt: that large room lost in shad. | poetry which is called The Well of India ; 
"ow, those staircases without end, which turn | it will be a masterpiece, or a dissipation of 
one knows not how ; those dim lights which | the imagination, according as your faculties 
shine and are extinguished, one knows not | are or are not sympathetic with those of the 
As for myself, I confess that I was 
all that scene so indistinct and at the same | horribly shocked by the perusal. I could 
time so clear; that powerful color spread | not approve such disorder and such intemper- 
over a subject, which, in fact, is painted on- | ance of description. But when I had closed 
ly with light and dark brown; that magic of| the book, I could see nothing else in my 


| chiar’oscuro, that play of well managed light brain but those wells, those subterranean 


‘those objects which are not worthy to be | dreams, | saw them when awake. 


_so interesting, so beautiful in their way, that | thei. 


dreams we have when about waking, in| 
which we see incomprehensible things, | 


upon the most insignificant objects, upon a/ passages, those gulfs, through which the po- 
chair, a pitcher, a copper kettle ; and at once, | et has made me pass. I saw them in my 
I could 
looked at, and still less to be painted, become | uot get out of them, | was buried alive ia 
I was overpowered, and was not will- 
you cannot withdraw your eyes from them. | ing to read the piece again, for fear of find- 
They have received life, they exist and are ing that so great a painter, so great a poet, 
worthy to exist, because the artist has touch- | was not a faultless writer. Nevertheless, I 
ed them with his wand, because he has there | retained in my memory for a long while the 
fixed a portion of the sun, because between | last eight verses, which, in all times and to 
thei and him he has known how to extend | all tastes, will be a profound and sublime 
a transparent, mysterious veil, the atmos-| passage, and without reproach, whether 
phere which we see, which we breathe, and heard by the heart, the ear, or the mind, 











——-—_ 


‘*That is some one who seems to 
watch us,’’ said Joseph. 

‘* And who likewise seems to fiy,”’ ad- 
ded Consuelo, struck by the earnestness 


’ 
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| he has inoculated you with his craziness, 
/my poor Consuelo. The exaltation you 
| felt in singing has disposed you to these 


reveries. Recover yourself, [conjure you, 


with which he had withdrawn himself! and be certain that if Count Albert be in 


from her eyes. ‘1 know not why | feel 
afraid of him.*’ 

She returned to the scene and re- 
hearsed her last act, towards the termina- 
tion of which she again experienced the 
feelings of enthusiasm which had before 


transported her. When she wished to 


put on her mantle to retire, she looked | 
for it, but was dazzled by a sudden bright- | 


ness; a Juthern-window had just been 


opened above her head, and the rays of 


the setting sun fell obliquely before her. 


The contrast of that sharp light with the | 


obscurity of surrounding objects per- 
plexed her sight for an instant; and she 
made two or three steps at random, when 


suddenly she found herself by the side of | 


the same person in a black cloak, who 
had disturbed her in the wing. She saw 


' wie 
him confusedly, and stil] it seemed to her 


that she recognized him. She uttered a 
ery and rushed towards him; but he had 
already disappeared, and she looked for 
him in vain. 

‘* What is the matter! ”’ 
presenting her mantle; ‘“‘have you hit 
against an ornament! have you hurt 


said Joseph, 


yourself? ”’ 

‘* No,”’ said she, ‘‘ but I have seen 
Count Albert.’’ ‘‘ Count Albert here! 
Are you sure? “It is 
possible, it is certain,’’ said Consuelo, 
dragging him onward; and she went 
through all the wings, running and pene- 
trating into every corner. Joseph assist- 
ed her in the search, all the while persua- 
ded that she had deceived herself, while 


Ts it possible?’ 


Porpora called her impatiently that he 


might conduct her to their lodging. 


Consuelo found no one who recalled to! 
her the least feature of Albert ; and when, | 


compelled to go out with her master, she 
saw pass all the persons who had been on 
the stage at the same time with herself, 
she rem@ftked several cloaks quite similar 
to that which had struck her. ‘It 
makes no difference,’’ said she in a low 
voice to Joseph, who drew her attention 
to this, ‘‘ 1 did see him; he was there! ” 

‘Tt was an hallucination of yours,”’ 
returned Joseph. ‘‘ If it had in 
been Count Albert, he would have spok- 
en to you; aud you say that he twice fled 
from your approach.”’ 

‘*T do not say that it was really he; 
but I have seen him, and as you say, Jo- 
seph, I now think it was a vision. Some 
misfortune must have happened to him. 


O! I havea great mind to go off at once | 
Lam sure that he is| 


and fly to Bohemia. 
in danger, that he calls me, that he ex- 
pects me.”’ 


**] see that, among other bad things, | 


truth | 


Vienna, you will see him hasten to you 
alive and well before the close of the day.” 

This hope reanimated Consuelo. She 
_quickened her pace with Beppo, leaving 


| behind her old Porpora, who was not 


| vexed this time at her forgetting him in 


ithe warmth of her conversation with the | 


young man. But Consuelo was thinking 


' 


ascended to her apartment, and found no 
one. Joseph questioned the domestics if 
any one had asked for her during her ab- 
sence. Nobody had come, nobody came. 


Consuelo expected in vain the whole day. | 


During the evening and quite far into the 


street. It continually seemed to her that 


} 
wards her door and stop. 


j 

| © . 

jlost in the darkness. Consuelo, 
‘and on the morrow, this impression being 
| dissipated, she confessed to Joseph that 
| a . 

‘she had not really distinguished any fea- 


ture of the person in question. 


his cloak, a pale complexion, something 
| black at the lower part of his face, which 


‘might be a beard or indeed the shadow of | 


his hat strongly thrown by the peculiar 
‘light of the stage, these vague resem- 


| . . . 
_ blances, rapidly seized by her imagination, | 


_had been enough to persuade her that she 
saw Albert. 

‘If such a man as you have often de- 
picted him to me had been upon the 
stage,’’ said Joseph to her, ‘‘ there were 
so many people wandering all about that 


+his neglected apparel, his long beard and 


black locks must have attracted attention. 
Now, I have asked every body, even the 
door-keepers who let no one into the in- 


terior without recognizing him or seeing 
his permit, and nobody had seen any 
| stranger at the theatre on that day.” 

| ‘* Then it is certain that I was dream- 
ing. I was agitated, beside myself. I 
thought of Albert; his image passed in 
my mind, 


Some one was there before 
my eyes, and I made Albert of him. My 
head must have become very weak! It is 
certain that | must have cried from the 
bottom of my heart, and that something 
|very extraordinary and very absurd took 
place in me.” 

“Think no more of it,’’ said Joseph ; 
‘“* do not fatigue yourself with chimeras. 
Go over your part, and think of this eve- 
ning! ”? 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 





no more of Joseph than of the maestro. | 
She ran, she arrived quite out of breath, | 


night, she looked from her window at the | 
belated passers-by who went through the | 


she saw somebody direct his steps to-| 
But each 
| somebody passed on, one singing, another | 
with an old man’s cough, and were all | 
con- | 
| vineed that she had dreamt, went to bed, | 


His | 
| whole appearance, the cut and hang of| 
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Anecoote. We find in an exehange 
| Paper an anecdote of the late William 
Wirt, that is too good to be lost. Wirt’s 
| Life of Patrick Henry, as every reader of 
that biography knows, is excessive in its 
_laudations of the great Virginia orator; 
/in fact it may well be doubted whether 
the man ever lived to whom such swelling 
| and varied strains of panegyrie could be 
| justly applied, as Wirt continually resorts 
| to in depicting the character of Henry. 

' In illustration of this trait the following 
story, current in Eastern Virginia, said 
| to be true to the letter, is told. 

| Wirt was once engaged in the trial of 
a cause in which one of the most material 
witnesses on the other side was notorious 
for his gullibility. By way of showing 
up this trait in the witness, and thus im- 
| pairing his testimony, Wirt asked if he 
_had ever read Riley’s Narrative, and if 
so, whether he thought it was trne. 

**O, yes,”’ said the witness, ‘‘ I’ve read 
it, and I believe every word of it.” 

The counsel on the other side, perceiv- 
|ing the advantage gained by his opponent, 
here interposed the question — 

** Did you ever read Wirt’s Life of 
Henry, and if so, do you believe it is 

true! ”’ 

‘*] have read it,’’ replied the simple 
witness, ‘* but I can’t say I believe it; 
no that’s more than I can swallow ! ” 

Wirt was ‘‘ essentially floored.”’ 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
BY CHARLES FOURIER. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


SECTION II.—NOTICE IIIf. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Distrilution of Cultures into three orders. 


| ‘To give the labors of the field more of 
intrigue, of charm, of variety, whieh is a 
demand of the three Mechanizing Pas- 
sions, the Associative cultures will be 
‘distributed into three orders, interlaced 
and adapted to varions locations. 1. The 
simple or massive order; 2. The am- 
biguous or vague order; 3. ‘The compo- 
site or interlocked order. 

1. The stmple, or massive order, is that 
which excludes all interlacings ; it reigns 
in its full glory im regions where 
agriculture is carried on upon a grand 
scale, where it is all open field on one 
side, and all woods on the other, and so 
with the meadows and the vineyards ; 
although in every mass there may be 
many portions suitable for other culture, 
especially in the forests, where there 
should be clearings made ou purpose, for 
the free admission of the sun's rays and 
for the maturation of the trunk-woed. 

2. The amneuous, or ragne and mixed 
order, is that of the confused and irregu- 
lar gardens called the English, of which 
the idea is due to the Chinese. This 
method, which brings together, as if by 
ehanee, all sorts of cultures, is only used 
on a small seale by us, and never m the 
whole cultivation of a township. Asse- 
ciation will make great use of it im the 
way of general embellishment, and to 
spread a charm over industry. The ac- 
tual broad masses of meadow, wood and 
field, wi!l lose their dreary aspect by fife 
‘employment of the ambiguous order. 
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3. The interlocked, or composite order, is 
the contrary of the civilized system, with | 
its enclosures and its barricades. In Har- 
mony, where there will be no danger and 
no motive for the smallest theft, the in-| 
terlocked method is fully practicable, and | 
produces the most brilliant effect. Each | 
agricultural series shoots out its branches 
upon various points; it has its outposts | 
and detached squares within the limits of | 
the series whose centres of operations are 
remote from its own; and in consequence | 
of this intermingling (subject to the con-| 
ditions of the soil) the township finds 


! 
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of both sexes, who come to aid the 


cherry-growers. 

2. A group of fair florists belonging to 
the township, who have come to cultivate 
a hundred toises of Mallows and Dahlias 
to relieve the prospect on the neighboring 
road, and ta form a border in a hollow 
square for a field of vegetables contiguous 
to the orchard. 

3. A group from the Series of vegeta- 
ble growers, who come to trim the altar 
of a sect* placed between the field of 
vegetables and the cherry orchard. 

5. A group of maidens raising straw- 


itself sown all over with groups, the scene | berries, who come in at the end of the 
becomes animated, and at the first glance | session, having just been cultivating a 
varied and picturesque. | glade adorned with strawberries in the 
These three orders, may be compared | neighboring forest. 
to those of the Greek architecture. The| At a quarter before six, wagons from 
world has found nothing new, scarcely a| the phalanstery bring the afternoon meal 
few slight variations, since the three | for all these groups: it is served in the 
Greek columns; the same will be the! pavilion of the cherry-growers, from a 
ease with all the agricultural methods | quarter before to a quarter after six ; then 
which can be pointed out, they will be| the groups disperse, after forming bonds 
but modifications of the three orders above of friendship and negotiating industrial or 
mentioned. ‘other meetings for the following days. 
The massive order is the only one| * ° . ° ’ * ° 
practised in the larger agriculture of the| I refer to the treatise on Universal 
civilizees ; they bring together all their) Unity, for the details relative to the com- 
grain crops on one side. On the other! bination of the three orders of agriculture. 
hand, every body in his garden abuses the | You will there find some useful remarks 
interlocked method ; he accumulates some | to a founder, on the marriage of groups, 
twenty species where there should be | the affiliations of the sexes in an indus- 
hardly three or four. | trial series, and the means of making all 
A phalanx, in cultivating its domain in| this contribute to the ulterior end, the 
the Combined Order, begins by determin- | harmonious distribution of profits, without 
ing two or three suitable uses for each| which the whole Associative mechanism 
portion. Mixtures may be always made | would crumble the very day after any dis- 


with success, leaving out of the question | 
the very precious vineyard-plot which | 
may also bear fruits and pulse, as acces-| 


cord should break out in the apportioning 
of dividends. 
The judicious amalgamation of the three 


sories to the pivotal culture. The end of orders of culture is the means of com- 
these alliances will be to bring different bining the good with the beautiful. These 
groups into contact, and thus interest| orders are not even known by civilized 
each in Jabors interlocked with its own, | agriculturists, who are only able to em- 


and to leave a group isolated in its func- | 
tions as little as possible. 

To this end, every branch of culture | 
strives to push its divisions into the midst | 
of the others: the parterre and the) 
kitchen garden, with us confined about | 
the house, will send out branches throngh | 
the whole domain. Their centre, to he | 
sure, is in the neighhorhood of the phal- | 
anstery, but they shoot out into the fields | 


ploy three caricatures of them, to wit: 

In the massive order, great masses of 
forests or of fields: their fields, so fool- 
ishly praised by the poets, present the 
most monotonous aspect; while their 
forests are a chaos of shapeless masses, 
and but poorly productive for the want of 
cultivation, which in civilization does not 
extend to the forests. We are still sav- 
ages on this point. This character of 


strong lines, detached masses, which di-| ours is an interlocking (engrenage) into 
minish by degrees, and oceupy portions the savage period, as the military code is 
of the fields and meadows whose soil suits | an interlocking into the barbarous period. 
them; and so too the orchards, though; As to the am/aguous order, it can only 
farther from the phalanstery, have some | be applied with us to pleasure grounds, 
posts in its immediate vicinity, for con-| like the royal gardens, the Tivolis and 





necting ties, some lines or groups of 
shrubs and wall-fruit within the borders 
of the kitchen and the flower garden. 

This interlocking, so agreeable to the 
eye, is also eminently useful in the 
amalgamation of passions and industrial 
intrigues. It should be one especial 
object to bring about marriages of groups, 
meetings between groups of men and | 
groups of women, by means of this in- 
terlocking of cultures. These meetings | 
are strictly industrial, and as useful as. 
our gatherings at saloons and cafés are | 
barren ; for example : 

If the Series of groups for raising cher- 
ries is drawn out in full numbers in its | 
great orchard, a quarter of a league from 
the phalanstery, it is well that, in its ses- | 
sion from four to six in the afternoon, it | 
should see various other companies come | 
outto work in its immediate neighbor- 
hood ; for instance : 





1. A cohort from the nearest phalanx, 


spots of little value; moreover it em- 
braces but a little space, in which it reigns 
without amalgamation with the two other 
orders, and what is worse, without pro- 
duction, without the blending of the good 
with the beautiful. Thus it is only a 
caricature of its true destination. 

As to the interlocking order, it is only 
applied inversely in our cultures, where 


* On these rural altars are placed, at the 
summit of a little mound of flowers or shrubs, 
the statues and busts of the patrons of the 
sect, of the individuals who have excelled in 
its labors and enriched it by some useful 
methods. These are the mythological demi- 
gods of the industrial sect or series. A cory- 
bantes opens the session by burning incense 
before the demi-god. Industry being in the 
eyes of the Harmonians the highest function, 
they are careful to connect with it every 
means of enthusiasm, like the mythological 
honors rendered to men and women who 
have served humanity by perfecting indus- 


try. 





the diffusion tends to impoverish and des- 
troy the general beauty. Three hundred 
families in a village cultivate three hun- 
dred squares of cabbages upon different 
points, not thirty of which are suitable to 
this culture; and in their three hundred 
gardens you will find, more or less, ten 
miserable species of this vegetable, while 
a phalanx, limiting itself to thirty cab- 
bage-plots distributed through favorable 
spots, will there cultivate with success a 
hundred varieties of the cabbage. We 
are then, in the employment of the agri- 
cultural orders as in every other branch of 
the industrial system, in the opposite 
way to that of nature. 


REVIEW. 


Self-Formation ; or, the History of an In- 
dividual Mind ; intended as a Guide for 
the Intellect through Difficulties to Suc- 
cess. By A Fe.ttow or a Couuece. 
First American, from the London Edi- 
tion. Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. 
P. Nichols, 118 Washington St. 1846, 
pp. 504. 

We find ourselves in this case as well 
as in some others, compelled to differ 
slightly from the judgment of the critics 
in general. It is now some weeks since 
this book was issued, and the journals in 
the vicinity of its place of publication, 
have unanimously praised it without limi- 
tation or deduction. To this wholesale 
admiration we cannot subscribe, though 
it would give us great pleasure to do so 
were it possible. The book has merits, 
and not seldom they are of a high order ; 
it abounds in fine sentiments and in frag- 
ments of what should be comprehensive 
thought ; it occasionally hits on ideas of 
great importance, which, had its author 
been adequate to follow them to their 
conclusions, would have opened clearly 
to his view vast and grand intellectual re- 
gions, and would have given his book 
quite a different stamp. As it is, he seems 
like a near-sighted man who sees only 
what is around his feet, and when placed 
before a wide, glowing landscape, appre- 
hends near and insignificant objects, but 
fails to perceive either the whole scene or 
its most beautiful features. A ingly 
with much pretension to wisdom he writes 
superficially, and with a style which is 
generally pointed and taking in spite of 
its affectation, he is always diffuse, often 
prosy, and sometimes flat. 

We said that the book had merits, but 
these are special rather than general, — 
belong to the materials more than to the 
structure. It contains very many things 
which are well worth saying and which 
are well said, and sets forth a humane and 
benevoleut purpose in its composition, but 
there in all frankness our commendation 








must stop. 

We have no great faith in that class of 
books of which in some respects perhaps, 
this is the best, which lay down rules for 
the use of studious young people in their 
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mental growth and development. All| tional phrases and opinions, — they are | dation of it is ridiculous. The design is 
persons of any original force of mind | %° sophists, and therefore in many cases | truly original —a heterogeneous compi- 
learn the art of thinking by methods of | — 2 the best and truest of philoso- | jation of the established errors of all auth- 
their own, without ever owing much to ae ors on various subjects. As we have 
students’ manuals or being able to derive said the title page is sufficient — only 
any considerable benefit from the peculiar ee ae conceive of ‘* First Lessons in English 
devices that have served others. = ae of Pronunciation, Words for Grammar and Composition, with Exer- 
But while these five hundred prolonged} Dictation, and Subjects for Composi-|¢ises in the Elements of Pronunciation, 
pages are thus as a whole liable to some | tion. ny EtizasetH Oram. New| Words for Dictation, and Subjects for 
serious objections which ought to prevent) York: Pai 1846. Composition’? — all in one small book! 
a universal burst of applause in their) When we are obliged to express an un- Henceforth Grammars, Spelling-books 
behalf, there are passages now and then | favorable opinion of the work of a lady, Dictionaries and Rhetorics are useless — 
which make the book well worth reading. our task as a critic is peculiarly unplea- and if we could get rid of some of them 
We give one of the best of these. But we hold that the office of a re-| it would be well; but not exactly in this 
“It is commonly said that a child’s| |. sata ps ee oe pane 
uestions are often of all others the most | elieacy, and that justice only should | Covers so —_ . a o Samay 
ifficult ; and this is quite true; simply | give the law to judgment. Two rea- knowledge,” (in the title page) it is by 
because they go to the depths of truth, | sons, however, we confess, usually influ- | 2 means confined to the limits of the 
sean tan b tas heat ine nares ean |euee and biae our criticism to some ex-|‘* Programme,” which one would sup- 
a surface in general, from its ex , ‘tent, when the author of a book is a wo-| pose afforded a enough, in all con- 
full of all kinds of fondness; call lines elt eae is found in that homage | science, for the display of genius for 
fore softer and of better accommodation to| which in our hearts we ever feel towards | book-making: there is besides a very 
voces bane, ta ler Hut the sex, inpting va with  defer-| prety eriaking of ower called tom 
But the questions of children are often | °"°® that would deal gently even with | all quarters, according to the — 
not only very difficult, but very displeas-| glaring faults ; and the other grows out of ‘approved modern practice, of disguis- 
ing also; and this from the same cause,|a keen sense of the wrongs suffered by | ing hard lessons in a sugar-coating of de- 
ee y~ very root, their | woman from conventional prejudice and nm little stories illustrating all the 
tle boy will ask, Why does papa eat so | UNJust social arrangements, guarding us| arts and sciences, wonderful naierann 
many nice things, —so much nicer than | 4gainst exerting the slightest discourage- | natural phenomena, universal history, 
the poor pape and, Why does he go _ment of the growing struggle to shake off travels, &c. &c. This is an ingenious 
kat na Wa eengh Ses tht wccumalted lod of ‘appremioe| wey of making the setremnee ed 
hien have so much ead. whea he says | Whieh so cruelly fetters the efforts of fe- dryness” of qaeees pedantry, whieh 18 
that I ought not to have for my own gar- | ™ales. In works of fiction or fancy, Supposed = be inherent = the subject 
den any more than I can dig with my | therefore, we may be excused, when they | treated, ‘* interesting,’’ to children. Chil- 
ane my ent, bis do - = peo- | are from the pen of a lady, if in most cases, dren have an instinctive hatred of error 
ae hats off ta him wd call hi Ske | we exercise merely negative criticism, jane hence the fatigue always attending 
Why don’t thev take it in turns to do it,, and admire them only the less for any |the study of it. This modern nostrum 
he one day, and they the next? Now, | blemishes they may contain; but we do | of educational empiricism may be a very 
not feel justified in showing such lenity cunning method of imparting knowledge, 


First Lessons in English Grammar and 





ne and Burgess. 


| Sant. 
viewer is one of responsibility as well as 





these are home-thrusts ; they are not to| 
be parried. The only way to meet them | 


| 


is to blunt the weapon’s point by oppos- 
ing to it the defensive armor of the fool, 
the hard, stiff, impenetrable, ass-hided 


when the subjects of the books are of a|but while the task of learning what is 
different nature — and especially when | false, is somewhat relieved of ** dryness,” 
they relate to the education of youth: a| it is still barren, and the child advances 


callousness of custom; and accordingly 
this is done. Don’t be so troublesome ; 
do n't ask questions about what does not 
concern you ; nobody ever inquires of a 
little boy about such things, and there- 
fore you need not know them ; or, if any 


answer at all be given, it is generally in| ; ; 
the form of what the lawvers call : its claims upon our notice rest entirely 


horse-plea,—I suppose because it runs|°" 18 abcurdities ; and these are so 
away from the question, —a silly pars- self-evident that they need no exposure 
ley bed evasion, —a frustration instead of|to prevent them from being pernicious. 


a reply. The child feels at once, for i 
children are keenly sensitive of ridicule, a a ee me 


backwards, while he appears to proceed, 
step by step, quite naturally up the “ hill 
of science.”’ 

If the beok were worth it, we would 
speak of its errors in detail, but as it is, 
we dismiss it with the hope that the 
whole tribe to which it belongs wil! soon 
be extinct. 


strict line of duty then devolves upon us. 
The book before us is a school-book — it 
must stand upon its own merits. 

We might properly dismiss it with 
simple general condemnation, as really 





Martyria: a Legend wherein are contained 


that the purpose is to make a fool of| P28® 8 quite enough to render the critic’s —: iia! lancen of een ar ; 
him; and the purpose is often gained. | decree against it altogether unnecessary. Written by wiiaM Mounrtrorp, 


He is made a fool indeed, not merely for| We consider the public safe, as well as 


the moment, figuratively, b i i 

ta, ihe practic treats, Barta |poor Title echool toys and gine who 
and ever after. Such is the encourage- weeld “cult — & they hed to 
ment given to the really commendable | learn the lessons in it; we can therefore 
spirit of curiosity, the inquisitiveness of | conscientiously sympathize with the 
the child after truth and right principles. publishers 

The fact is, that, wherever there is cor- The d : 

ruption and perversion of cnstom, truth! . nee we me ana «panteant 
and principles are the most inconvenient | With some trite truisms an the importance 
things imaginable. The less that is said| of elementary instruction, which we 
ee ene wan os domi-| think, indeed, cannot be too often and 
dren ean be made sensible “ot (oy ded strengly insisted on, wha oo — - 
nience of such obliquities, — they cannot | “"4erstood, but when the highest notion 
shuffle themselves into the loose social | of it is the reduction of error into arbi- 


habits. They know nothing of conven-| trary and empty simple rules, all commen- 


Clerk. First American Edition, with 
an Introduction. Boston: Wm. Crosby, 
and H. P. Nichols, 118 Washington 
Street. 1846. pp. 328. 

We confess that we cannot quite agree 
with the eulogium which the American 
Editor of this book has passed upon it. 
Its theology is that of the Unitarian sect 
of Christians, — a body that has done the 
world no inconsiderable service. Of 
course, it contains only the common no- 
tions of human destiny, and has no glimpse 
of that New Faith which perceives in 
Christianity something higher than a re- 
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ligion of sorrow and a continuous homily | admirable precision and completeness. I know my life will fade away, 
against earthly enjoyments, which under-| We trust the Editor is amply rewarded I know that [ must vainly pine, 
stands that the life of Humanity has, | for his useful labors. For I am made of mortal clay, 


| But she’s divine! 





ite devel ts; the one in discord PORT | SS 
ee dacina the eae cb dereanig | case siti nas ail. Ie 


under the Divine Providence, two oppo- 








and aoe ema - a ee TO AN ENTHUSIAST. SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1846. 
ee ee en BY THOMAS HOOD. oe 
social and individual life are known and | Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 


7 : ; y ; tr Ni *.|/ contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
made actual ; in which a!l outward things | ¥°"S ardent soul, graced with fair Nature’s| tonite spirit in trade, reckless adventure, snd 


: | truth commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
will become symbols and forms of the Spring tal of heart, and fervency of mind, | the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
highest life of the soul. There are in it . : 


’ | Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
; . | And still a large late love of all thy kind, application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
notwithstanding, many excellent senti-|— . : : .” , | tiee and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
oo | Spite of the world’s cold practice and Time’s | commerce, to business, to active life. 

ments, occasional fine passages and suc- | ee a Du. Cuannene. 
° , SS 
cessful turns of rhetoric, though these | Fo, 911 these gifts, I know not, in fair sooth, THE ASSOCIATIVE MOVEMENT—ITS 

have not met us so frequently or with 80 | Whether to give thee joy, or bid thee blind . : : 


much brillianey as the Introduction led us | Thine eyes with tears,—that thou hast not PRESENT CONDITION — PRACTICAL 
to expect. Asastory, which the book resign’d MBASURES — MEETING IN MAY. 


in some sort claims to be, we must say | The passionate fire and fierceness of thy! ‘The friends of the Associative move- 
that it is duller even than religious di- | youth : 


ment are now called on to adopt a system 
dactic stories in general,—a branch 7 as the current of thy life shall flow, of prattical measures for its wide and 


fictitious composition that has certainly | Gilded ? oo af rt 7 nan were speedy extension. Since the Convention 
not yet been carried to any great perfec: | Tae nee ty eee rinthy as [at New York in the spring of 1844, there 
tion, if indeed it is capable of it. The | orice Dlessed in hy Joy, or tn thy intq {bas been little organized action with a 
characters which are introduced appear. Thrice cursed of thy race,—thou art ordain’d 











mainly for the purpose of talking, and To share beyond the lot of common men. mee a parr cr = ~~ = 
. Ss the true principles of social order, an 
get through with that business indiffer- SERENADE their successful realization at no distant 


ently well, but as forany other sign of life 
we have not found it in them. The| BY THOMAS HOOD. 
author has endeavored to put on the | Ah, sweet, thou little knowest how 
quaintness of a narrative written in the | I wake and passionate watches keep ; 
times to which his legend relates, but in| And yet while I address thee now, 
= doing he has altogether missed of the sje doa atta eae ms oo. of a very gratifying character. They 
vividness which belongs a the style of That tender alia LS fede eek 2 have always collected namerous audi- 
that comparatively unsophisticated period, | ile th ld is hush’d so d ” | ences, gathered the scattered advocates of 
and has produced a book which, however Sia EE 0 AE, EES BO OD. iati : : : 

P *y Thy soul’s perhaps awake to me! Association in friendly and _ pleasing 
pure and elevated its moral tone and its 


union, called forth no small degree of in- 
religious aspirations, however excellent, Sleep on, sleep on, sweet bride of sleep: | tonigent and earnest discussion, attracted 
its humane and fraternal spirit, is certain- With golden visions for thy dower, 


, While I this midnicht vicil be the attention of many of the most sincere 
ly exceedingly dull and clumsy, —quali- tf Sete. oe ee and noble spirits in our community, and 


period. The New England Fourier So- 
ciety has indeed held a series of meetings 
at different times in Boston, which have, 
undoubtedly, been productive of beneficial 
effects, and which, in general, have been 











: : : | And bless thee in thy silent bower ; ; 
sanbunsiotaan-outag cane oaadadea| te aan eee ee 
against a history or a novel Of sleep, and fairy dreams unfurl’d, Prog’ ; , , a _ >) 

. That I alone, at this still hour, that have been sent forth into various por- 
In patient love outwatch the world. tions of New England have usually met 
The Bankers’ Weekly Circular and Statis- cents al did aah with a kind and welcome reception ; they 
tial Record. J. SmMivTH Homans, Edi- THE WATER LADY. have in almost all cases, found a strong 
tor and Proprietor. No 1 Spruce St. ; desire for information on the doctrines of 
New York. $3 per annum. BY THOMAS HOOD. . Be 
social unity; and rarely have they failed 
We have long had this journal lying on Alas, the moun should ever beam f eliciting the acknowled fi 
wait; To show what men should never see! — |" © 0°INB ee 
our table waiting for the commendatory : candid minds of the truth and beauty of 
notice it so well deserves. It is conducted I saw a maiden oe ¢ seem, the principles which were presented, and 
with industry and talent, and is valuable Sms Cie yen ses! their hope of seeing them fulfilled ‘ the 
not only to bankers and commercial men, I stayed awhile to see her throw practical relations of society. 
but to all those who have learned the use Her tresses back, that all beset But none of these efforts have been of 
of statistics and know their value ; to the The fair horizon of her brow a sufficiently systematic character to eu- 
political thinker who founds and fortifies With clouds of jet. sure the highest permanent results. The 
his opinions on undeniable facts, and to I stayed a little while to view zeal which has been awakened by the 
the careful observer of society who seeks Her cheek, that wore in place of red presence of an eloquent lecturer, has too 
for the indications of its coydition and The bloom of water, tender blue, often died away with the sound of his 
power wherever they may be found. We Daintily spread. voice ; and 10 measures have been adopt- 
can hardly be too grateful to the labori- I stayed to watch, a little space, ed to secure the interest aroused fur the 
ous compiler who puts within the scope | Her parted lips if she would sing ; benefit of the cause. No general plan of 
of a single glance, facts for which we The waters closed above her face, wise and efficient action has been devised 
should otherwise have to search quite as With many a ring. which should concentrate the sirenath, 
Jaboriously ourselves. Thus in a late | And still I stay’d a little more, that is now scarcely recognized or per- 
number 7O. RONS A table of American Alas! she never comes again ; haps wholly lost by diffusion, and give 
and English Rail-roads, giving the length, I throw my flow’rs from the shore, unity, and consequently increased vigor, 


cost, profits, &c. of each, prepared with 


And watch in vain. to the resources which now exist, to a 
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large extent, for the ptomotion of the} V. The means of increasing and sus-| exposures of the competitive business and 
Associative cause in the United States. | taining a system of publications. selfish economy of life. Not that all 

We are persuaded that the times are| We suggest the above topics for the | quickening impulse proceeds from col- 
fully ripe for more enlarged and combined | careful consideration of our friends. We leges, of course, for we remember the 
action; nay, that this is imperiously de-| will not enlarge upon the details. We) carpenter's son of Nazareth. But we 
manded by the present condition of the | trust our call will be responded to, in the| mean to say that to our colleges, and 
movement. -The harvest is already white | spirit in which it is uttered, and that the | certainly to Cambridge, conservative as it 
on a thousand fields, and faithful laborers | approaching anniversary will form ajand they all are, is due that generous 
are waiting to thrust in their sickles and | bright and cheering epoch in our history. | culture of so many minds which has 
reap. With the prevailing discontent, | given to all new and radical and divine 
under the actual organization of society, | ni _ |ideas a home in New England which 
the mournful conviction that its coherence | THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT they have not elsewhere. At college the 
and apparent prosperity are founded on EVERETT. youth learns disinterestedness of some 
deception and force, the aspiration after a| This was a proud day for our old Uni-| sort; he learns to reverence truth and 
higher destiny on earth than man can now versity. The man who is thought better | beauty for their own sakes ; he indulges 
enjoy, we cannot doubt for a moment, than any other to represent the character | generous and holy aspirations, though 
that the principles of Associative Unity! of an American scholar; the man to| fraught with pain for him, it may be, 
will take a deep hold of the most earnest) whom more than to any other personal | (pain, the more acute in proportion to his 
minds in this country, and that our native | influence all the hosts of Cambridge owe | increased refinement), when he shall find 
land is appointed to be the scene of a tri-| their literary enthusiasm ; their model | them contradicted and held in abeyance 
umphant experiment for peaceful reform, man, acknowledged chief and centre of by all the ways and the demands of soci- 
surpassing in grandeur and moral utility, | that crowded court of intellect which annu- | ety, 6f which he is to become an active 
the most splendid events which the histo- | ally holds session there, who personifies member, or rather a scrambling competi- 
ry of our race records. We trust that to all of them the spirit of that culture to , tor for enough of its loaves and fishes to 
there will be no delay in maturing a sys- | which they vaguely aspire both in them- enable him to keep soul and’ body to- 
tem of operations which will do justice to| selves and in their children; the man, gether, to love, and have a home and 
the sublime idea of Social Unity, and who probably has most power to in- | family around him. The University has 
which will call forth from the wisest men spire the college Faculty to teach and ever performed an indispensable part in 
all the energy and zeal which, devoted to the young mind to learn; has at last | the progress of society, and it will con- 
this great cause, are waiting for the op-| yielded to the general wish, and be- tinue until it has fulfilled its mission, until 
portunity of efficient action. “come the President of Harvard Univer-| the prophecy which is implied in the 

We trust that at the Quarterly Meeting sity. | word ‘ University” shall be aecomplish- 
of the New England Fourier Society,| To us the occasion was interesting in| ed. Let it only be a giver of light ; let 
which is to be held in Boston the latter part | various ways. It is always interesting to it quicken the perceptions, and discipline 
of the present month, this subject will be ,a seeker of Harmony to see a person in- the intellect to full possession of its own 
made the prominent topic of discussion. ‘stalled in his true place, the place assign-| strength and freedom ; let it teach the 
We bespeak for this meeting a full attend-| ed him long since by the silent thoughts | €xact sciences, and make known the 
ance. We hope that it will be largely of every one. This is a satisfaction laws, analogies and harmonies of the 
represented by friends from a distance.| which we rarely enjoy, especially in, Universe ; let it exhibit in history and 
We invite the presence of our brethren spheres of dignity and importance. It is | philosophy and the literatures of times 
from all the Associations. We hope that | seldom that a man is called by a univer- | past and present, the progress of human- 
not a friend to the cause, whom steam- sal sense of fitness to any post, conspicu- | ity ; let it teach youth how to drop the 
boat and railroad can bring to us, will fail | ous enough to quicken competition. It is | sounding line into its own soul, and try 
of showing himself in our counsels, on, seldom that all find their own ambition | to read and caleulate the meaning and 
this occasion. most gratified in the elevation of another; |the promise which it finds there ; let 

We would not presume to anticipate _as seemed to be the case in this gathering | it educate, in a word, if only to the stand- 
the methods, which may deemed desira- of the scholars of New England to the in- | ards thus far set ; and we care not how 
ble, after thorough and friendly discus- 'stallation of Edward Everett in the high- | conservative, how antiquated its tone and 
sion; but, as at present advised, we are| est seat which literature has built up in| garb may be, the regeneration and the 
well assured of the pressing importance | our land. re-formation of society are fore-doomed 
of some system like the following. There was the interest too of revisiting to come of it. 

I. The formation of a Central Society, ‘our Alma Mater in a hopeful day ; when But chiefly was the occasion interesting 
including representatives from all the! her best side, of progress and enthusiasm, from the signs of progress which it wore. 
Associationists in the United States, to be was called out. Believers as we are in| We know not in which they were most 
called by some such name as “ Thea new social world, where colleges shall | remarkable, in the inaugural discourse of 
American Associational Union,’’ for the! be superseded, and life itself become a/ President Everett, or in the enthusiastic 
purpose of organizing and direeting a| university, —a university in very deed,| applause with which it was received. 
system of practical means for the promul-| inasmuch as it shall be the giver of uni- Certainly we went with no such expecta- 
gation and realization of the principles of | versal knowledge and culture to the uni-| tions; but listened with unfeigned sur- 
Association. | versal family of man, and not to a favored | prise to confirmation, from the highest 

II. The formation of affiliated, auxil-| few alone,— we still must own a grateful | source, of all our heresies, if we have 
iary Societies, in every part of the United | thrill in every memory of Harvard. Our, any. For every scholarly grace, and 
States. colleges, imperfect as they are, and limit- | every charm of voice and manner Glee 

III. The establishment of a permanent} ed in the recipients of their bounty, are | panying a memory most daintily and rich- 
Fund for the promulgation of the doc- yet by far the most vital nurseries where- | ly stored, a mind well trained, and a per- 
trine. in the germs and young plants of the | petual play of chaste poetie fancy ; for 

IV. The organization of an extensive | world’s hope are fostered, at least until | fervent eloquence, infallible at such a 
system of Lecturing. ‘they have to be transplanted to the chil] | time, when the theme, the audience, and 
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the day were all his own; for a costly 


intellectual banquet, served with utmost | 


tact and elegance, we were, of course, 
prepared by all the past of Mr. Everett. 
These things are the established charac- 


ter of the man and go with his presence | 
every where. On the present occasion | 


there was less, perhaps, of brilliancy or 
ornament, than in his former efforts. His 
speech was sobered by the office he as- 
sumed ; it was rather severe and plain 
than otherwise, though wanting not a 


particle of grace. But there was an) 


earnestness, a freshness, a breadth and 
liberality of thought, an unshackled ap- 
plication of common sense to the great 
problems of education, which won our 
respect and raised our hope. 

We can only enumerate some of the 


leading thoughts of the discourse; the | 
orator’s most perfect statement of them it | 
is not in our power to reproduce. He’ 


spoke of the nature and objects of a Uni- 


versity education. After defining a Uni- | 


versity, as it exists in England, France, 


and Germany, and as it has thus far crept | 


in humble imitation here; and after sug- 
gesting a further expansion and approxi- 
mation to the University complete in this 
our guasi University of Harvard, he lim- 


ited himself to the more immediate or | 


** Academic’’ education there adminis- 
tered. This he reviewed in its utilita- 
rian, its intellectual, and its moral ten- 
dencies. 

Under the first bead, he estimated the 
worth of such an intellectual outfit as the 
college graduate carries with him into the 


——————————————[—[[["[BaBaOoOO™Oa—_——=_=a_=_yT_—a——=_—— Ee 
Under the appearance of dismissing it | who believe that the laws of the Divine 
as too great an educational improvement | Order of Society, based on a true philos- 
to expect of the world in these days, the | ophy of the Human Passions, which are 
orator ingeniously contrived to put in a| the key to Natnre’s music throughout all 
very noble plea en passant for the harmo-| her kingdoms, have been discovered and 
nious education of the body and the sens- | stated with convincing power, if not made 
es. It was in short a whole philosophy clear in all details, or the demonstration 
of physical culture, and of the spiritual | thereof fairly set down in the child-like 
use aud correspondence of the material. |and over-confident announcements of the 
It was like the enthusiastic German schol- | remarkable mind whose destiny it was to 
ar’s apology for the old Greek gymnas-| perceive them. If all be true which Mr. 
tics, which to his eye had so profound a) Everett asserted, if Christianity is seem- 
meaning. While rejecting as fanciful| ingly becoming so impracticable, if the 
the suggestion of Herder, that senses | sublime truths of science only lend new 
more than five lurk undeveloped and un- | eyes to Mammon, but open not the spirit- 
dreamed of in the human body, Mr. Ever- | ual vision and stil] less the spiritual and 
ett spoke most glowingly of the untold | loving heart; then is it not time to seri- 
and unimaginable wealth of new powers | ously ask ourselves whether society as at 
yet to be developed in the senses which | present organized is, or is not, at variance 
we have. Were all this to be reflected| with the nature and destiny of man, and 
back to him in the more complete and de- | with any Christian theory of life! If all 
finite descriptions and calculations of aj| science thus far makes men selfish, may 
‘certain much derided modern French phi- | it not be because the science of sciences, 
losopher and propounder of the ‘‘ Science | the Social science, is wanting, and the 
|of Universal Unity,’ would the learned | very announcement of it treated with rid- 
President shake hands with his own, icule and contempt? We fancy few of 
‘thought? | Mr. Everett's delighted listeners that day 
| Passing from the mere utilitarian | were aware of the full meaning of these 
grounds of a collegiate course, he next, bold and eloquent confessions. [t is in 
considered the education which the whole | the nature of things that it should be so. 
intellectual nature gains therefrom; and | Thus radicalism proves its truth, by de- 
finally its moral influence, or the educa-| tecting, in every honest emotion of con- 
| tion of character. It was on this last servatism, a life-blood mantling to the 
| point that the speaker modulated into a face of a redness very like itsown. As 
deeper tone than it is common to hear on; even in firm granite rocks the perpetual 
such occasions. flux of atoms goes on, so the most con- 

After premising that never had there | servative institutions silently acknowledge 
been such wonderful manifestations of | the workings of the great Truth which is 


| 








professions, or other liberal pursuits of) scientific and intellectual progress as at ‘to reform all. And every great truth 


life ; contending for the most generous | 
and many-sided course of studies. The | 
question of the utility of classical and | 
mathematical studies was handled in a) 
masterly manner ; a few words, pertinent | 
and comprehensive, summed up all that 
could be said, and made it plain to every 
one that the congeniality of the study of 
language to the young mind proves it to 
be one of the first and foremost lessons 
in nature’s cuurse, the proper introduction 
to all things knowable; and that the 








this day, and that the legitimate re- | gets twice stated ; first by the seers and 
sult of it should be a corresponding | announcers through whose lips it shocks 
awakening of the moral element in man, | the slow world ; and secondly by the slow 


society, he frankly confessed his fear that| a most resisting attitude, is silently and 
civilized society is not growing better,| unconsciously beginning to mould itself 
‘‘ that we are fast relapsing into Heathen- | into a great practical manifestation of the 
| ism,”” that instead of growing reverent| very thought it dreads. Let all reform- 
| by knowledge, we are growing heartless,|ers then be tolerant and reverent, and 
selfish, indifferent to God’s image in our not declare against the Past, but for it ; 
| fellow man, and worshippers of since the Past, with all its power, most 


|«* Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell |certainly is working for them, if they 





mathematics, from the simplest arithmetic | From heaven; for even in heaven his looks | have truth on their side. 


to the sublimest calculus, are, (if we may 
use a phrase instead of the orator’s, 
which we forget,) the key to every har- 
mony ; while by the practical application 
of the first to the reading of the classics, 
and of the second to the physical sci- 
ences, one is sure to enter into deeper 
and deeper acquaintance with human na- 


ture and with the order of the material | 


world. Knowledge this, quite indispensa- 
ble in whatsoever walks of life, whether | 


and thoughts The importance of some direct culture 

Were always downwards bent, admiring | of the religious sentiment, and of reli- 
more gious worship as an element in the colle- 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden | giate education, was set forth in strong 
gold, terms. ‘The obstacle opposed to this by 

| Than aught divine or holy else, enjoy’d the prevailing differences of opinion, was 
|In vision beatific.” happily disposed of by the speaker's 
In our markets and our homes, in the | taking ground above them all, and regard- 
senate, ‘“‘and, (must I say it), in the|ing them as only theoretic differences. 
academy and the church, we worship| The high idea of something like a unitary 
| gods as bad as any in the Pantheon.’’| faith, a catholic, a universal, practical 


‘* liberal’? or not, if that term must be | It seemed to him as if a ‘‘ new dispensa-| religion of the heart, which may wear 
used; for in a true state of society we tion’? was needed, as much as when | many forms of intellectual doctrine, shone 
Christ came, to regenerate the world.| through this part of the discourse. Es- 
} Here was a confession, highly encourag- | pecially did he trust to religious exercises 
| ing to the friends of social reorganization, | being raised above a dull routine in col- 


would have every honest occupation /iberal, 
and in the present state we doubt if any, 
ven the most respectable, are truly so. 





a corresponding elevation of the spirit of | world itself, which even now, though in | 
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lege, and becoming a quickening and life- 
giving influence: when this is realized, 
all doctrinal differences forget themselves. 

The President closed with a most af- 
fectionate and animating appeal to the 
young men, his future pupils. This was 
evidently from the heart; the speaker 
seemed to grow more beautiful and youth- 
ful as he spoke, and to call to his younger 
brothers from the enthusiasm of his own 
generous youth. The appeal was to the 
highest motives. He spoke to them of 
the incalculable and almost miraculous 
power which is imparted to the intellect 
by any purely disinterested object, be it 
the love of truth, the love of man, or the 
love of God; reminding them, by way of 
illustration, of the zeal and faculty for 
study which they had seen awakened by 
**that lowest of the not unamiable mo- 
tives, emulation.”’ Under the inspiration 
of a disinterested motive, said he, ‘*‘ the 
memory grapples with hooks of adamant 
to the most barren details; attention be- 
comes intuition; and in the words of 
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suffice: the vast majority of the human 
family, in the most triumphant day and 
place of civilization, must bend their 
whole energies, in channels not congen- 
ial to their nature, and too often in spite 
of every moral conviction except the 
** virtue of necessity,’’ to the sole task of 
earning bread enough to live upon. 
Sphere for them there is not, however 
cultivated and refined their talents; but 
only such sphere as in this anti-Christian 
and anti-human competition of interests 
may now By some possibility of accident 
be left open to them. The young man 
at college stores his mind with generous 
thoughts, and cherishes the holiest aspi- 
rations ; he must smother them when he 
comes out into the world, or the world 
tramples him under its feet. And then, 
what is an education for the trifling mi- 
nority who can afford to pay for it, or 
whom the learned professions can sup- 
port? Education, we know, according to 
President Everett's idea, according to 
all the most enlightened educators, is the 


tion, temperament, associations, and long 
habit to be identified with conservatism ; 
and we presume he would look with little 
faith to any schemes of social reorgani- 
zation, strongly as he feels the need of 
some ‘‘new dispensation.’” We do not 
claim him for ours; but only wish to give 
him credit for the eloquent and honest 
avowal of convictions springing from his 
own trne instincts and experience, which 
harmonize too well, as some may think, 
with the doctrines which this paper con- 
stantly sets forth. Let every Associa- 
tionist take courage. The spontaneous 
emotions and the common sense of those 
who study to educate and bless Humanity, 
without a system, are continually stumbling 
upon the arguments of social science. 


NEW SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


In presenting a new system of society 

| to those who have not really reflected on 
the subject, we labor under considerable 

disadvantages. People are so much in the 

/habit of regarding those who speculate 


Burke (and how much wisdom in them) education of man as man, because it is the upon the social organization, or who ven- 


‘our passions instruct our reason.’ ”’ 


Will| right of man to be educated, or in other|ture to presume that it is susceptible of 


those, who owned instinctively the truth | words, called out. Now does the present/ any essential improvements, as mere 


and beauty of all this, still treat as offen- 
sive to morality the doctrine of Passional 
Attraction, which we have so long urged | 
as the main-spring of all human action, 
as the divine force by which alone the| 
life and powers of man, and the whole 
arrangements of society can ever be 
drawn into unity with the divine laws of 
nature? Will it be objected to Fourier, 
that he places the heart before the head, | 
and abandons man to his own unbridled 
impulsest The doctrine of Association- | 
ists in regard to education could not be 
better stated than in the words the Presi- 
dent so warmly quoted. They too look 
forward to a state of things wherein ‘‘ our 
passions can instruct our reason.”’ 

Aye, here is just the difficulty. Can) 
this be done in such a state of things as| 
now exists? Associationists think not. 
They believe that the Divine Order of 80- 
ciety must be established before the pas- 
sious, these holy founts of life and ener- 
gy, can become safe guides of reason. 
And this is the only criticism which we 
would make upon this whole discourse. 
The view of education which it presented 
was radical and universal enough for any 
one ; it was perhaps the most complete 
description of the education of the whole 
man, which we have ever heard. Were 
it only practicable, as the world is now! 
But we assert that without that “ new 
dispensation * to which the President al- 
luded, it is only a tantalizing picture. 
Can civilization bestow upon its youth 
such education as Mr. Everett described ' 
We have not time to enter fully into con- 
siderations which we have so often urged | 





| 


2 aS... Q__—<— 


state of society guarantee this right to all 
its members? Is it not on the contrary 
necessary to this very University educa- 
tion of the few, that the masses drudge 
from day to day, renouncing education for 
themselves, to furnish them the leisure and 
the means? And for the full efficacy of 
such education to any one, were it not 








dreamers whose fancies may be beantiful 
enough, but are good for no practical 
purpose, that the announcement of a new 
_theory of society shuts men’s ears to rea- 
son and inclines them at once to ridicule. 
And yet they are not so doubtful of the 
possibility of new discoveries in much 
less important matters. An invention of 


desirable that he might pass his life in a| machinery, or a discovery in chemistry is 
community all educated to the degree at} at least not thought tu be mere nonsense 
least that they could appreciate his cul-|@ priori and without examination, but 
ture '— Thus by this problem of educa-| the hint of a diseovery in social mechan- 


tion is the doctrine of the unity of Hu-| ism is sufficient to cause the suspicion 


manity forced upon us, with the sad re-| 


flection that there exists no unity now, 
except that of custom inherited from old 


that the soundest mind is somewhat as- 
kew. This scepticism is, however, not 
altogether without foundation. {[t must 





and violent constraint, and the poor com- | be confessed that most of those who have 


promise of antagonistic interests. All 
generous education continually preaches 
unity of interests and the solidarity, spiri- 
tual and material, of the race; while all 
the social arrangements now do contradict 
and thwart and paralyze such education, 
as the general rule. Money may pur- 
chase the enjoyment to a limited extent; 
but this how poor and dilettanteish and 
selfish! how like ensconcing oneself 
within a fenced acre or two of green in 
the midst of a city, instead of having the 
world for a green paradise. 

One word more in justice to Mr. Ev- 
erett. We know not whether the more 
conservative portion of his audience felt 
the meaning of all his true and generous 
utterances, as we did. While we drew 
cheering confirmations to many of our 
views from the whole tenor of his re- 
marks, we by no means flatter ourselves 
that such was his intention. On the con- 


undertaken to improve the social system 
and to establish better conditions of hu- 
man life, have not been remarkable for 
practical wisdom so much as for benevo- 
lence of purpose and power of imagina- 
tion. The theories they have given are 
valuable as specimens of literature, or as 
curious mental vagaries, rather than as 
guides to actual progress. They are like 
the preliminary efforts which nature al- 
ways puts forth before she produces any 
great work. The Human Mind too 
always precedes its real advances into the 
domain of Trath, by vague, uncertain, or 
even fantastic attempts to accomplish 
what is sure sooner or later, to be done 
in earnest. Thus, for many centuries, 
innumerable enthusiasts were engaged in 
the study of alehymy and the attempt to 
discover the philosopher's stone. Out of 
their chaotic endeavors rose at last the 
science of chemistry with its vast practi- 





before. This single observation should | trary, we suppose Mr. Everett, by educa-|cal uses. Precisely such is the case in 
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the sphere of social studies and experi-|we are convinced that a true order of| scientific and philosophical views of Swe- 


ments. 


The arbitrary and fanciful sys-| society is not, and cannot be a thing of 


tems of Plato, Sir Thomas More, Robert} human creation, having been preéstab- 
Owen and others, are merely the uncer- | lished by the Divine Architect long be- 


tain tentatives by which the intellect as it 
were forewarns and prepares itself for 


| 
j 


fore the foundation of the earth. Its) 
laws are therefore to be discovered by rev- 


successfully grappling with the great|erent and patient study, as are natural 
problem and wresting from Nature the | laws every where; the discovery of them 


inmost of her mysteries. 
ble, too, that the class of theorists of 


It is remarka- | constitutes the Science of Society. 


We claim that the new social system 


which we are speaking, never appear ex-| which we propose, is a scientific system, 
cept where society has reached a consid-| not an arbitrary one ; that it is an expo- 
erable degree of perfection. It is not) sition of the laws of God, nut‘of the mere 
until the spontaneous movement of Hu- ‘imagination of man; that it is based on! ing all the talent of the New Church, and 
manity has carried it far forward, that eternal principles and not on temporary | enabling it to bear with force upon the 


any inquiries or surmises as to the laws contrivances. Nor does it live in the air 
of the social body arise. The savage | only, but also has its feet placed firmly |p. yhoy 


and barbarian never dream that any ad- 
vances out of their present condition can | 
be made. 
take the day as it comes, and have no 
real consciousness that they have ever) 
been or ever shall be other than they 
are. But the civilized man begins to be 
curious both as to what went before and as 


They are like children who} 
rial conditions on which those things! 


| 


of human well-being is a just organiza- 


to what is to follow, as well as to criti- | 


cize what actually exists. 


Then arise | 


theories of government and philosophies, | 


and last of all, attention is directed to the 
essential constitution of society. Then 
come your political theorists and tinkers 
with their devices and nostrums, wise or 
unwise as the case may be, — and then 


and real worth, who presume to meddle 


on the solid earth. It does not promise | 


universal abundance, education, and hap- 
piness, without a knowledge of the mate- 


must always depend. It begins at the 
beginning : it says that the first condition 


tion of Labor, and that without this, any 
worthy superstructure is impossible. Is 
this an insane or visionary declaration? | 
Those that have ears to hear, let them | 
hear! 


THE SWEDENBORGIAN ASSOCIATION. 


We have received the prospectus of a 





: ‘scientific Society, which has just been | 
too come the men always of large heart, ‘ 


constituted in London, under the above 


denborg. 
- it To preside over the Biography 
of Swedenborg. 

‘* In furtherance of this end: 


1. To take means to collect all authentic 
documents concerning, or connected with, 
that author, and now scattered in various 
countries in Europe, and to prepare a cri- 
tical edition of them in English, under the 
express sanction of the Association. 

2. To publish a full and authorized Life of 
Swedenborg. 


**IV. To issue a good literary, scienti- 
fic, and philosophical review, either quar- 
terly or monthly, with a view of combin- 


spirit of the times. 

‘“V. To institute, as soon as it may 
ght expedient, periodical scientific 
meetings, for the reading of papers, the 
delivery of lectures, conversation, and 
all other social means of instruetion in 
the scientific and philosophical doctrines 
of Swedenborg. 

“VI. To collect a library of such 
books as will be useful for the literary 
employés of the Society, and for the 
members generally. 

‘* VII. To institate a school of ra- 
tional science, if at any titne it be possi- 
ble and expedient to take such a step.”’ 


The prospectus goes on to say: 


‘* These are the objects which the 
Association will have im view ; objects at 
once defined and comprehensive ; objects 
which may be commenced with compara- 
tively small means, and without any de- 
lay ; and yet which will ultimately ab- 
sorb large funds, and require the best tal- 
ents and energies of numerous laborers 











; ca ; title. It appears to be formed mainl oti , ' 
with the more vital interests of the world, PP y | devoting themselves for ages to the new 
‘of the receivers of the great teacher's field of rational science. The Associa- 


and in fair pictures hold up to you some tion, therefore, has the opportunity before 


| 


: impossible Atlantis or Utopia. 


oR nee 


men are not by any means to be 
despised. They are prophets indeed who 
foretell they know not what. They give 
sure evidence that Humanity has not at- | 


tained the limits of its progress and that 
the deepest instincts of man reach forth 
for something worthier and more congen- 
ial to themselves than the shapeless con- 
fusion which is dignified with the name | 
of society. Let all due honor then be 
rendered to the men who have attempted 
to imagine a more just and harmonious 
order of things. What if they have 
been visionaries and dreamers and have 
followed their fancy where reason and 
science are the only sure guides. The 
world owes them a debt of gratitude 
which it will sometime discharge and we 


should do injustice to the canse we advo- | 
cate, did we fail to speak with earnest | 
appreciation of men, whose hearts at | 


theological doctrines ; its particular pur- 
These ° - P im 


poses are stated as follews. | 


‘*], To preside over all works and 
manuscripts of Swedenborg, written an- 
terlorly to the opening of his spiritual 


sight in the year 1745; in short, all 
which are not included in the design of 


the Society instituted in 1810, as illustra- | 





it both of a speedy beginning and an 
indefinite progression. Its functions will 
not cease, nor its work be accomplished, 


‘until the sciences afford a basis for the 


support, and a plane for the exhibition and 
representation, of spiritual truth and 
goodness. 

‘* Some portion of the Society’s opera- 


ted by its practice hitherto. | tions must be of an unpopular character ; 
‘* In furtherance of this end ; yet even this portion will furnish the 

: a |ground of works and proceedings which 

1. To print good English translations of the! i the end will come home to the busi- 
pe mo gy by Swedenborg belore | ess, the bosoms, and the andertakings 
2. To publish, or assist in the publication of all. On the other hand a large part of 
of, the MSS. of Swedenborg, literary, 8 labors will have results that appeal 
scientific, and philosophical, referable to immediately to the whole body of those 
the saine period. _who are interested in the great cause of 


3. To print good English translations of human information and regeneration as 


those manuscripts. 2 |involved in the writings of Swedenborg. 
4. To reprint, with competent editing, the | And happily there is ground to hope that 
original works alluded to in Art. 1; as lor| there are many individuals who will 
instance, the “ Principia,” “ (Economia | make sacrifices in behalf of the useful- 
Regni Animalis, Regnum Animale, ness of the Association, and will not re- 


** De Cultu et Amore Dei,” &e. —— 
5. To keep in print the translations, and | @ite that all its publications shall be eas 


bring them to the notice of the public, by | reading, and apprehensible without speci- 
advertisements, and all other available | fic courses of study. 
means. ‘*The Association will be a powerful 











least have been far in advance not only of 6. To support translations of the foregoing | means of preparing the way for the scien- 
their own time but of the present time. | 


We differ from them, not in their noble 
faith that there is a new and better social 


system to be established, but in the ae} 


thod of seeking for it; they endeav- | 
ored of their own ingenuity to con- 


| 
| 


works in other languages, as German, | tific education of the New Church. In 
French, &c., by the purchase of a suffi-|the doctrines of religion, no assistance, 
cient number of copies to enable the Asso-| 45 4 matter of teaching, can possibily be 
ciation to keep them always onsale. —| derived from the Catholic and Protestant 
7. To publish Atlases of Plates illustrative | Churches ; because in those consummated 
oe Sine ae | bodies every thing of truth is vitiated and 
“II. To publish original works and) perverted. So also no discipline, either 


| papers of merit, and if necessary, period- | good or true, can be gained from the science 

struct society ; they presumed that they ical ‘ transactions,’’ tending to the illus-; which has grown up under their baneful 

might iavent a social mechanism, while tration, defence and application, of the | shade. For this science, considered with a 
‘ 
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view to mental improvement, is eminently 
chaotic, useless, uninstructive, and unin- 
teresting. It exercises no faculty but the 
very lowest order of memory. it pro- 

no end but learning, as contradis- 
tinguished from intelligence and wisdom ; 
it has no effects but self-inflation, and the 
permanent alicnation of the professions 
from the public: it believes and sees no 
truth in nature because it believes and 
sees no order. ‘To confide to this science 
the education of our children, is to train 
them, through a natural chaos, for the 
spiritual chaos of the old church; to 
make them illiberal and unprogressive ; 
to give them a love for vain and injurious 
precedent ; an inaptness for receiving new 
truths; a false respect for the worldly 
distinctions conferred upon unsanctified 
learning ; to leave them half freemen and 
half bigots, leaning to the New Church 
and the old science ; and to distract their 
souls from their bodies, and dividing their 
kingdom against itself, to prevent them 
from coming into an — state of 
thought on any subject. ence the ne- 
cessity for supporting an Association 
which under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence may render possible a scientific 
education congruous with the holy truths 
of the New Jerusalem. 

“The publication of Swedenborg’s 
scientific works and manuscripts will pro- 
bably be the first of the Society’s opera- 
tions; and here it may be well to state, 
that the first editions of the ‘* Principia,”’ 
‘* Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” 
and ‘* Animal Kingdom,’’ may be consid- 
ered as already provided for, and conse- 
quently need not engage the present at- 


specimen of Swedenborg’s theor 
chemistry, which exists more fully 
oped in manuscript,) the ‘** Miscellanea 


jall his writings on natural science are 


|only a preparation and introduction, but 
tention of the Society ; but the ‘* Prodro-| which it was not his work to complete. 
mus Principiorum,’’ (a most interesting | This Logie once perfected, Nature will 


i. ‘| stand our generous friend, ready to yield | 
ral 


it is hoped that distinct branches of it will | watch its progress with interest and shall 
be organized in the United States of} continue to wish for it the most brilliant 
America, to aid it by literary talent and | , oes 

by liberal pecuniary contributions; to : 
have depéts of its publications, and by 
continual correspondence and by dele- 
gates to take part in its councils; in 
short, to give and to receive, and to quick- 
en, extend, and elevate its uses. 

‘It is further hoped and confidently 
expected that Donations will flow into 
the treasury of the Association, for the 
purpose of fairly setting it on foot, and 
that from time to time Bequests will be 
made to it, as to an established and per- 
manent charity, designed, under Provi- 
dence, to relieve the intellectual and mor- 
al poverty of the world.”’ 


**Our Mecuanics. The following elo- 
quent tribute of honor to the ingenuity 
and enterprise of the mechanics of our 
country, we extract from one of our ex- 
changes. Let it be read by every friend 
of the mechanic in our Jand, and Jet the 
mechanic himself remember in the words 
of the writer, that ‘ their path is one of 
true glory, and it is their own fault if it 
does not lead them to the highest posts of 
honor and renown.’ 

** They are the palace builders of the 
world; not a stick is hewn, not a stone is 
shaped, in all the lordly dwellings of the 
rich, that does not owe its beauty and 
fitness to the mechanic’s skill ; the tower- 
ing spires that raise their giddy heights 
among the clouds, depend upon the me- 
chanic’s art and strength for their sym- 
metry, beauty, and fair proportion; there 
is no article of comfort or pleasure but 
what bears the impress of their handi- 
work. How exalted is their calling — 
how sublime is their vocation! ho 
dares to sneer at such a fraternity of hon- 
orable men—who dares to cast odium 
upon ,such a patriotic race? Their path 
is one of true glory, and it is their own 
fault if it does not Jead them to the high- 
est posts of honor and renown. ”’ 


We find the above in the New York 
Farmer and Mechanic. It is a rare speci- 
men of the way in which society attempts 
to flatter those whom it wrongs. First 
swindle a man and then pat him on the 
back and tell him he is a splendid 
feliow, a great character! In the same 
her utmost treasures for our benefit, | way, society reduces the reward of labor 


We welcome the formation of this 
Association with sincere pleasure and 
hope, and we do not hesitate to say that 
the publication and study of Swedenborg’s 
scientific writings must produce a new 
era in human knowledge, and thus in so- 
ciety. Although, as the writer in our 
last paper says, he has given a complete 
theory of but one science, namely Physi- 
ology, in so doing he has in some degree 
exposed the method which must be used 
in all sciences whatever. His glory is not 
that he was a wonderful physiologist or 
chemist, but that he has given us the hint 
of anew Organon, a Logic to which indeed 





Observata,”’ the *‘ Prodromus de Infi-| While now she is as a miser from whom | to the lowest possible rate, subjects it to 
nito,’’ the ‘* Worship aud Love of God,”’ | we can by toil and entreaty gain only a | the omnipotence of capital, and puts the 


and a number of other small works, will | }ittle of what we need. 


come under its immediate 
Swedenborg’s scientific MSS. 


auspices. 
are of 


great importance, and the publication of much Swedenborg and Fourier differ both 


workman in such a social position that 
It is quite proper to say that however)| every upstart who wears good clothes 
| and gets his living by his wits can look 


them may be proceeded with simultane-| in the character of their minds, and the im- | down upon him with a contemptible sense 


ously with the execution of the works 
just mentioned. They will make per- 
haps a dozen or fifteen good-sized octavo 


volumes; and comprise mathematical, | their success is thus due not to the vast- 


physical, physiological, and philosophical 
subjects.”’ 

‘* The Association will be strictly limit- 
ed to literary, scientific, and philosophi- 
cal works and projects, and will not 
trench upon the province of theology. 
It will however aim to illustrate the true 
position of speculative science, and to 
place it in such an order that it shall be 
seen as a clear mirror and evidence of 
spiritual things. In the performance of 
this function, it will be the supplement, 
handmaid, and sister of all the other in- 
stitutions of the New Church. 


‘In its literary career it will endeavor 
to give all new things that make profes- 
sion of use, a fair hearing ; and thus to} 
provide at least one exception to the 
blind hostility and the ery of impossibility, 
with which whatever is good and useful, 
and meant for the service of mankind, is 
at first assailed by the world. 

*« It is hoped that as the objects of the 
Association are coextensive with the New 
Church, so it will not be of merely local | 
or even of merely national existence, but | 


mediate end of their studies, the method | of superiority, shuts him and his out 


they adopted was fundamentally the same ; ‘from the means of education and refine- 
| smeneciand then shouts in his ears that his 
ness of their genius alone, but in a meas- | calling is exalted, his vocation sublime ! 
ure also to the instruments they employed. | That conviction must be a great consola- 
The Logie of Fourier is imperfectly stated | tion to a man whose unremitting toil can 
in his doctrine of the Series; of Universa] | hardly bring the week around, and who 
Analogy ; and of Attractions proportional | is haunted by anxieties and fears from 
to Destinies: that of Swedenborg in the | morning to night! The path of such a 
incomplete and often very obscure and diffi- |; man may be one of true glory, but how 
cult expositions which appear here and | does that contribute to the daily bread of 
there in his works of the Deetrine of| his children, or prevent a reduction of his 
Forms; of Order and Degrees ; of Se- precarious wages from driving him to de- 
ries and Society ; of Influx; of Corres- spair? Let us have the reality first and 
pondence and Representation; and of| then we may talk about the name, but 
Modification. This Logic appears to| while labor is socially degraded and plun- 
have existed complete in the minds of| dered, let us not insult the victims of our 
neither of these great men, but even so| @dvancing civilization by declaiming with 
much of it as they have comunicated, puts ; much “* eloquence ”’ that they are glorious 
into the hands of the student the most| heroes, and ought to be the happiest of 
invaluable assistance and attracts him to|men. Make society such that useful in- 
a path of thought in which the snecessful | dustry will really be a badge of honor 
explorers will receive immortal honors | anid not of disgrace, before you enlarge in 
from a grateful race. Into this path the | ambitious paragraphs upon its essential 


will have banded supporters at any rate | Swedenborgian Association *’ proposes dignity ; give to mechanics and produc- 
wherever the English language is spoken :}in some measure to enter ; we shall tive laborers of all kinds their undeniable 
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rights as men and as useful members of| are powerless; shall that only remedy be 
society, but do not attempt to feed starv-| neglected ? 


ing men with perfumed lies even if they 


are served upin gilt platters. Take meas- fo 





Ir The Pacha of Egypt, being in- 
rmed that the physicians of this country 


ures to make labor regarded as really | charged for their services according to the 
honorable and then it will not be neces-| number of their visits, inquired ‘if the 
sary to insist so zealously upon the fact, | Patients ever got well.’’—£achange. 


in order to have the recipients of the 
honor aware of it. 


In a proper arrangement of things, phy- 
sicians would be employed by society, and 
would be paid in proportion to the number 


MortTAaLiry OF ENGLIsuH LaBorers.— of people in good health, and not in pro- 
The following extract from an English portion to the number of the sick. What 


paper is pregnant with matter for serious| an absurdity to make it for the interest of 


reflection. 


a class that the rest of the community 


‘* By medical inquiries recently set On| should suffer from disease, and should be 


foot, it has been fully established that 
the average duration of life amongst the 
aristocracy, exceeds that of the working 
class by more than tTwo-FiFrTHs! 


kept sick as long as possible! If the 


salaries of physicians were stopped in the | 
That|ratio of the illness in the society in| Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 


is to say, the working class are robbed of| which they lived, we fancy that diseases 


two-fifths of their existence by the present 
anti-social system, to say nothing of the 


would be cured much more prom}.!y and 


misery they have to endure in the re- prevented to a much greater extent than 


maining three-fifths. 

**It is moreover ascertained that in 
most of the large towns in England and 
Scotland, more than one-half of the off- 
spring of the poor die before the age of | 
five years—the inevitable result of the 
poverty and hardships the poor have to 
endure. From the ** viraL sTaTistics”’ 


they are at present. 


IcP The Voice of Industry quotes from 


without giving credit. 





Extract. The doctrine of fellowship 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 

are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
| are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instrue- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 


Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 





charge. 


The School is under the immediate diree- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, Mr. Dwienrt, 
‘and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the diflerent departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 





the Harbinger ‘‘ The French in Algiers,”’ | sonal habits, and physical education, 


For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 


of Spitalfields it appears, that the average | and guod will flows from hundreds of| large seminary, it is believed that this 


duration of life in that metropolitan dis-| thousands of pulpits; millions and mil-| School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
trict is only sixteen years, while that of| lions of treasure are expended to main-| be met with. 


the aristocracy is thirty-three—or more | 
than double. 
duration of life among the pvor is still | 
less than in Spitalfields. Tis only fif- 
teen years! What a hideous waste of 
human life.”’ 

Undoubtedly the aristocratic tenure of 
the lands of Great Britian has indireetly 
something to do in the production of 
these horrible facts, but it is not the im- 
mediate, efficient cause of them. That 
cause is nothing else than the civilized 
system of competitive labor. Can any 
man of philanthropic soul behold whole 
generations lasting but sixteen years, 
years of such intensity of wretchedness 
and degradation that he cannot but be 
thankful that they are not prolonged, 
without raising his voiee and hands 
against the murderous, the infernal cause 
of such spiritual and physical destruction! 
Of what avail is the Christianity, the en- 
lightenment of England, to these, her 
wretched children? Nay, of what avail 
is our American freedom, our boasted in- 
telligence and benevolence, if we are to 
look on in careless silence as the same 
monstrous system of labor gets com- 
plete possession of our beloved country, 
cheating us with its glittering hoards of 
wealth, while it transforms‘ our freedom 
into its accursed slavery and ruthlessly 
tramples our brethren into its abysses of 
vice and death. And the same system is 
here; with sure strides it approaches the 
same consummation. There is but one 
way of averting it; that is, the Organiza- 
tion of Labor on just principles, on princi- 
ples of mutual benefit; all other means 


tain the ministers of the ‘* tidings of great 


and yet, with all its vaunted civilization, 
the world is still barbarous in respect to 
those amenities and charities which sweet- 
enexistence. That constant strife for gold ; 
that intense ardor to be the first in the 
busy race after the world’s idol, no mat- 
ter who may be trampled and crushed by 
the way,— that breathless anxiety to out- 
strip a neighbor —that eager thirst to 
drink the largest draughts of a river 
which God intended to flow for the mod- 
erate benefit of all ; that jostling, pressing, 
hurrying, crowding, elbowing, confusion, 
violence, stratagem, supplanting, intrigu- 
ing and way-laying, which constitute the 
avocations of the world’s mob, are the 
active elements of a hostility to human 
peace, sympathy and benevolence. 








ANNIVERSARY WEEK! 

A Quarterly Meeting of the New En- 
GLAND Fovurter Society will be held in 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 27th, at 0 
o’clock, A. M. As subjects of great interest 
will be brought before the meeting, it is 
earnestly hoped that there will be a full and 
general attendance of the friends of the cause. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Pres’t. 

J. Burrerrievp, Sec’y. 

*,* The pee of meeting will be announ- 
ced in the Boston daily papers. 


ANNIVERSARY IN MAY. 

The friends of the abolition of Capital 
Punishment throughout the United States, 
are earnestly requested to be represented at 
the meeting of the New York State Society, 
to be held in this city on Monday, May the 
llth. Among the speakers expected to ad- 
dress this meeting, are Hon. Robert Rantoul, 
Vice President Dallas, Rev. John Pierpont, 
Horace Greeley, Rev. E. H. Chapin, Charles 
C. Burleigh, Rev. J. N. Maffit, Parke God- 





win, J, L. O'Sullivan, Rev, W. H. Channing, 


and Prof. Patterson, of Philadelphia. 
W. T. McCOUN, Pres. 
Jos1an Hopper, Sec. 
New York, April 20, 1846, 


TERMS,— Four Dorrars a week for 


In Liverpool the average | joy ’’ that were proclaimed to mankind !— | board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 


| in all branches. 
Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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